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A nook entitled “The Confidences of a 


) Prestidigitarian ; An Artist’s Life,” suggests 
i the question: Does any one ever become 


i 4 vocation for it? Hardly; for the words 


) his brother-in-law Hamilton, has just fur- 
) tahed us with a positive proof that the 


} quent toil, have been in his case the necessary 


} te publishes to the world the instructive 
i lesson that man becomes a magician only by 


} obstinate persevering work, bedewed and 
| mourished for years by the sweat of the 


tin an art without aor a love and 


love and Vocation are only synonyms for 
Industry. Robert-Houdin, the Ex-Quick- 
rer, who has abdicated in favour of 
ion, and the vocation, and the conse- 
rsors of artistic success, From his 


geadian retreat on the banks of the Loire, 


a. labour ; that the tree from which the 
anter’s wand is culled is no other than 





W. 

Robert-Houdin started in life an indus-| 
frious enthusiast from his earliest years ; and | 
though, let us hope, his amusing existence is | 


} dill good for some time to come amongst his | 
| private friends, he promises to continue to be | 


| 








fires, 
OM hamlet, at that mysterious hour when 


‘@mmenced; when, peeping through the| 





‘Passing doubt, he felt an anxious uneasiness 
(wt some bold bubble of trickery should 
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an industrious enthusiast until the term of his 


“@rthly career shall arrive. Still in his brain | 


works the accustomed study of dexterous| 
fleets ; still in lis fingers burn their wonted 
There, remote from the capital, in a! 


clock strikes eight, his pulse quickens, 
his temples beat, he can scarcely breathe, he | 
a want of air and movement; questions 
put to him remain unanswered, Eight /| 
Welock was the time when his performances | 


Managerial hole in the curtain, he beheld his | 
Midience flocking in; when, proud of their 
‘ager curiosity, he rejoiced in Ris triumphant 

larity ; or, perhaps, overclouded by a 


in the blowing. But the supreme 
Moment of tinkling the bell, when the wizard 
Would stand face to face with his admirin 
es, brought with it calm and self- 
ion. 
An imaginary audience and imaginary| 
use have now succeeded to the fleshly 
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reality. But why allow the solemn kour to 
call forth fleeting visions only? Cannot the 
dreamy reminiscence be converted into a 
written reality? Cannot the performances 
of other days be continued under a different 
form when the clock strikes eight, with a 
book for the theatre and a reader for the 
public? The idea was seductive; so seduc- 
tive, in fact, that we are now in possession of 
a couple of volumes damp from the press, 
somewhat high in price, but far from low in 
interest, in which we are informed what a 
hard struggle it costs to establish a reputation 
for necromantic skill, 

It should be premised that Robert-Houdin’s 
most astounding surprises were effected by 
means of ingenious apparatus, and by the 
clever application of Nature’s ordinary powers, 
which he was almost obliged to invent and 
apply by himself alone, without assistance, in 
order to keep their secret inviolate. Be it 
stated, by the way, that Robert is a sur—not 
a christian—name. Young Robert, having 
got married to one Mademoiselle Houdin, 
appended her name to his own, as is the 
fashion with Frenchmen, to distinguish him- 
self from other Messieurs Robert ; exactly as 
a Scotchman—a I'raser or a Campbell—adds 
the ame of his place to his patronymic, in 
ordér to avoid confusion with hundreds of 
other flourishing Campbells and Frasers. 
This conjoint surname was afterwards legal- 
ised, by decision of the Council of State, to 
be written currently and entire, linked to- 
gether by a hyphen, in one stroke of the pen ; 
so that, curiously enough, the second and the 
reigning Madame Robert-Houdin has suc- 
ceeded to her predecessor’s maiden name, 
This being explained, the reader may now 
be informed that Robert the elder was a 
watchmaker, residing in the old historic town 
of Blois, and accomplished in several kindred 
arts. He was an excellent engraver, a taste- 
ful jeweller ; he could supply an arm or a leg 
to a broken statue, and repair a bird-organ 
or a musical-box. The son, therefore (born 
in eighteen hundred and five), learnt to 
run alone in the midst of all sorts of pro- 
fessional tools, which became his most highly 
cherished playthings. He might almost have 
come into the world with a file, a pair of 
compasses, or a hammer in his hand; for he 
acquired their use in the same instinctive 
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way as other children. are taught. to walk’ its precepts into execution. But although j 


and speak. Of course, mamma had often to| the author explained his tricks in a manner 
dry the rising mechanician’s tears, when the| which was not difficult to understand, he 
hammer smote’ the baby fingers by mistake, | took it for granted that lis reader wasalready 
Papa, Jaughing at these little aecidents, was pe of the skill to execute them. Robert 
delighted to witness the boy's juvenile ten-| had not that skill, and there was nothing in 
dencies, and prophesied a brilliant horoscope, | the book to help him to attain it. He wag 
somewhat vague in outline, though bright in | like a man who should try to copy a picture 
colour. without the slightest knowledge of dray- 

A neighbour, Monsieur Bernard, a. retired) ing and painting. With no teacher to guide 
colonel, helped to fan the mechanical flame.|his steps, he was obliged to create the 
He had learned numberless arts during a| rudiments of the science which he wanted to 
foreign captivity, which he taught the lad by | study. 
way of amusement during a long convales- | As to the fundamental basis of prestidigi- 
cence from a dangerous illness ; and so the! tation, he soon became aware that the agents 
passion for tools: rose to fever height, till) which play the ee part in the exercise 
recovery put.an end to it, by sending him to! of this art are the organs of sight and touch, 


school, On holidays the fit broke out with|He understood that, to attain perfection a» | 


redoubled violence ; and the quantity of in-| nearly as possible, the prestidigitator must 
struments broken by the young beginner| develope in himself a more rapid, delicate, 
brought Robert senior to serious reflection.| and certain action of those organs than is 
Aware that, in asmall provincial town, the! possessed by the majority of mankind; for 


watchmaking trade rarely leads to fortune,| the reason that, during his performances he | 


he determined to give his son a. liberal edu-| ought to embrace at) a single glance every- 
cation, and sent him to the College(grammar|thing which is passing around him, and 
school) of Orleans, where he continued from | should also execute his passes with infallible 
eleven till eighteen years of age, learning|dexterity. He had often been struck with 
Latin and Greek, and getting into scrapes by | the facility with which pianists are able to 
the construction of spares and mousetraps,|read and execute, at sight,.a piece of vocal 
and by rat-catching for the sake of obtaining | music together with its accompaniment. It 
the motive power to a one-rat hydraulic} was. evident, for him, that, by practice, it 
machine. The superior attainments acquired | would be possible to create a faculty of 
at Orleans rendered the greatest subsequent | appreciative perception and readiness of 
service, touch which should enable the artist. to read 

And now for the choice of a profession, It | simultaneously several different things, at 
was time, The son wanted to be a watch-| the same time that his hands were oceupied 
maker, an inventor and constructor of auto-| with a complicated performance. That was 
mata, a professor of everything connected | exactly the faculty which he was anxious 
with clockwork. The father willed him to be | to acquire, in order to apply it to prestidigi- 
a notary. To two notaries’ offices, therefore, | tation ; only, as music was unable to furnish 
he went, one after the other. At the second, | the requisite elements, he had recourse to the 
he busied himself, not with law, but with | juggler’s art, in which he hoped to find, if not 
complicated’ contrivances for a cage full of | similar, at least analogous results. 
canaries. Ifa bird jumped upon a stick, to! It is well known that practising with balls 
which it was. tempted by a. bit of sugar, it| wonderfully. developes the sense of touch; 
was caught in.a trap ; if another bird perched | but is it not clear that it eqnally cultivates 
on another stick, it touched a spring which | the sense of sight? In fact, when a juggler 
set. the prisoner free. In certain corners,| tosses into the air four balls which cross 
there were unexpected shower-baths; and|each other's course in. different directions, 
every inhabitant of the cage was made to! must not this sense be trained to great. per- 
earn his living by dragging with, his bill a! fection, to enable his eyes, at a single glance, 
little cartful of seed. Young Robert, pro-!|to follow with the extremest precision. each 
nounced incorrigible and unfit for the notariat, | one of the stubborn projectiles through the 
was apprenticed at last to a watchmaking) various curves which the performer's. hands 
cousin at Blois. have impressed upon it ? 

There he worked at horology with diligence,| Just at that time, there happened to be at 
and went. to an old book-shop to purchase a| Blois a chiropodist of the name of Maous, who 
treatise thereon. The bookseller, thinking of | possessed the double talent of juggling with 
other things, handed instead to his customer thatof extractingcorns. Inspiteof his abilities, 
The Amusements. of Science, containing | Maous was far from rich, The aspirant knew 
chapters on the Demonstration of tricks with | it, and so managed to. obtain lessons at. 
cards; How to guess anybody’s thoughts, | price in accordance with his modest resources. 
How  to.cut off a pigeon’s head and then bring fn fact, for ten francs he purchased his 
it to life again, and so on. The. bookseller’s|initiation, He practised, his exercises. with 
mistake turned out the most important event | such persevering ardour, and his. progress 
of the young: aspirant’s life, He stole hours| was so rapid, that, in less than a. month he 
from his sleep to devour its pages and to put ! had nothing more to learn; he knew as much 
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| important part in life. 
| commanding officer in a hard-fought battle, 
| the orator in a stormy debate, the operating 
| #urgeon in a difficult case, or the conductor 
| ofa multitudinous orchestra attacking a new 
| md difficult. oratorio, find himself, if he could 
| not see, and hear, and think of, and arrange, 


| Rot born. 
| art by very certain, but slow, degrees, which 
| te worth following in his autobiography. 
| The first 
| tiques, in 
) teen hundred and, forty-five, when. he was 
) very nearly forty years of age; and all his 
| life had been spent in hard study and con- 


“Gasries Dickens.) 


a his master, except the art of extirpating 
corns, He had attained the high accomplish- 
ment of keeping four balls going in the air at 
ee. But this-did not satisfy his ambition ; 
he desired, if possible, to surpass the faculty. 
of reading by appreciation, which he had so 


} much admired in pianists. He placed a book 


m before him, and while the four balls 


i were flying through the air, he accustomed 


himself to read without hesitation. This 


) feat, will probably surprise the generality of 
) readers; nevertheless, immediately after re- 
) cording the above, Robert-Houdin, after the 
i of thirty years (during which time he 
) never performed — with balls) repeated 


the experiment for his own private satisfac- 
tion. fis skill, however, has somewhat 
declined.: it is with three balls only that he 
ean now read: with ease. 

The self-cultivation of the simultaneous 


' exercise of other faculties followed, and made 
| the magician what he was, and still remains, 
| The course of training is very interesting to 


follow. in the “Confidences;” and the result 


| ipquite on a par with Julius Cesar’s power 
| of dictating to four different. secretaries: at 
| once, or with Gifford’s learning the Latin 
| Grammar while he was cobbling shoes, It 
| iin fact, a. kind of attainment which must 
| beacquired to a greater or a less degree by 
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creased by the results of a few more last 
and very last performances in Germany and 
Africa, 

The crowning act of his. public life was 
one of the most honourable in his whole 
career. Two years after he had retreated 
from the fantastic scene, to breathe his 
native airin peace and tranquillity during 
the rest: of his days, he was called upon, 
by authority, to: give a final display of his 
ability. What. greatly determined his ac- 
ceptance of the task, was the knowledge 
that his mission was marked with a quasi- 
political character. The artist’s pride and 
self-esteem were flattered by his being 
called upon to render service to his country, 
He might boast that. he was enlisted almost 
into the ranks of diplomacy : 

It is well known that the greater number 
of the insurrections which had to be repressed 
in Algeria were excited by native agitators 
who professed to be inspired by the Prophet, 
and who are regarded by the Arabs as the 
envoys of Allah on. earth, for their deliver 
ance from the oppression. of the Roumi or 
Christians. These false prophets, these holy 
Marabouts, whose supernatural power is no 
greater than yours or mine, contrive, never- 
theless, to inflame the fanaticism of their co- 
religionists. by means of a. small stock of con- 
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all who are called upon to play a leading and|juring tricks which are as primitive as, the 


Where would the 


a good many things at once? 
A Prince of Conjurors: is therefore made, 
Robert-Houdin advanced in his 


erformance of his Soirées: Fantas- 
aris, did not take place till eigh- 


stant practice of —— relating to his ultimate 
ession, It was his decided opinion (and 
acted upon it) that, however flattering 


| May be the early success earned in the midst 


of acquaintances and friends, a. man, to be 
received as really adroit and capable of per- 
forming incomprehensible feats, must be of 


| ® age proportioned to the long course of 
| taining by which he is supposed to have 
| Stained his superiority. The public will grant 


ta man of five-and-thirty or forty the right 


| of bewildering and surprising it by means of 


entertaining deceptions; to a younger man, 
will refuse that privilege. Robert-Houdin 
had the tact to take the tide of fortune at 


} theflood. After less: than seven years of a 


triumphant career at home and abroad, he 
Tetired, for the sake of health and quiet, and 


“With a competence and a reputation in- 


spectators before whom they are exhibited, 
It was of great importance to the govern- 
ment. that their adverse influence should, be 
neutralised ; to effect which, they reckoned 
upon Robert-Houdin. They hoped, with 
reason, to make the Arabs understand, by the 
aid of his performances, that the feats of the 
Marabouts are nothing but child’s play ; and 
that, in consequence of their very childish- 
ness, they could not. be miracles worked. b 
saints and apostles sent by the Most Hig 
for their confirmation in the faith As a 
natural corollary, they would be led to reflect 
that their conquerors are their superiors. in 
every respect, and that even as far as sorcery 
and witcheraft are concerned, they have 
nothing to compare with what France can 
produce. 

The government received the Prestidi- 
gitator with official honours, and lodged 
him like a prince in a handsome apartment 
commanding the extensive roadstead of 
Algiers. The sea, remarks the ex-conqueror, 
is always pleasant, to behold from a window, 
Madame Robert-Houdin was also welcomed 
in handsome style as a government guest, 
Before the official representations were 
given, a few preliminary performances took 
jlace in the town, to serve as:a sort of pilot- 
Salnens and indicate the direction in which 
the wind of public opinion might blow. 
Although the houses were crowded with 
European spectators, the resident Arabs came 
in sparing numbers. You may even carry the 
water to the horse, without being able to 
persuade him to drink. These men, of an indo- 
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lent and sensual disposition, prefer stretching | 
themselves on a mat and smoking in quiet, to 
the finest theatrical spectacle in the world. 
Consequently, the governor, who knew them 
thoroughly, never invited them to any fes- 
tival ; he summoned them in a military style. 
It was thus that they were assembled to 
see Robert-Houdin. LKvery goum or village, 
ranged in companies, was separately intro- 
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suffice to fulfil the object of the mission, 
which was to astonish the natives, and even 
to frighten them by the semblance of super- 
natural power. For this purpose, the per- 
formance was made to conclude with a 
selection of wonders of the most impressive 
character. 

The wizard possesses a small box, but of 
solid construction, which, when placed in the 


duced into the theatre, and conducted in| hands of the profane, becomes heavy or 
perfect order to the seats that had been pre-| light at the rightful owner’s will. A child 
viously assigned to them. Then came the|can carry it with ease; or, the strongest 
turn of the chiefs, who took their places|man cannot make it stir. Even when pro- 
with becoming dignity. Their installation | duced in this simple form, the trick had eon- 
was a slow piece of business, because they | siderable effect ; but, on the present occasion, 


could not understand the meaning of people 
being closely packed side by side on benches, 
but made vain endeavours to double up their 
legs beneath them, like tailors seized with an 
industrious fit. To the Caids, the Aghas, the 
Bach-Aghas, and other titled Arabs, were 
allotted seats of honour; they occupied the 
stalls of the orchestra and balcony. Amongst 


it was worked up to a still more dramatic 
shape. Box in hand, Robert-Houdin advanced 
to the middle of the pit, and addressed the 
Arabs: speaking slowly, to give the inter- 
preters time to translate. 

“ After what you have seen, you cannot 
deny that I am gifted with supernatural 
power. You are right. I am going to give 


them were admitted a few privileged officers ;| you an additional proof, by showing you that 
and, finally, there was a liberal sprinkling of | I can take away the strength of the strongest 
interpreters throughout the house, to translate | man amongst you, and restore it at will. Let 


the magician’s spoken words. 

At the rising of the curtain, the wonder- 
worker, greatly impressed by the spectacle of 
his assembled spectators, felt, nevertheless, | 
a strong temptation to laugh; for he pre- 
sented himself, wand in hand, with all the! 
gravity of areal sorcerer. But it would not 
do to yield to the impulse. His object was not 
merely to afford a little amusement and 
recreation to a curious and good-natured 
public ; he was required to make a strong 
and telling impression upon an assembly 
of coarse imaginations and prejudiced minds ; | 
for he had undertaken the part of a French | 


| “Marabout. Compared with the simple tricks 


of their pretended sorcerers, his exploits 
would pass for veritable miracles. The first'| 
thing which startled the gravity of the audi- 
ence, was the production of cannon-balls out | 
of a hat ; and it excited them to express their | 
admiration by the most whimsical and 
energetic gestures. The inexhaustible bottle, 
with its variety of wines and liqueurs, was 
uppresentable to a Mahometan public ; 80 it 
was altered to a magical supply, first of cqm-| 
fits, and afterwards of excellent hot coffee, a 
bow] of which was filled as fast as it could| 
be emptied. 
The first cups offered were accepted with 
the greatest hesitation. Not an Arab was 
willing to moisten his lips with the beve- 
rage which he believed to come from the 
devil’s kitchen. But, insensibly seduced by 
the perfume of their favourite liquor as well 
as urged by the solicitations of the inter- 
preters, a few of the boldest ventured to taste 
the magic draught, and, soon, their example 
was generally followed. The vase answered 
every demand that was made upon it (as the 
bottle would havedone) ; yet was carried away 
still full of coffee, Tricks like these did not 





him who thinks himself able to brave the 
ordeal, draw near.” 

An Arab of middle stature, but well 
made, lean, and muscular, as are all the Arab 
Hercules, boldly advanced to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

“ Are you very strong ?” asked the wizard, 
looking at him contemptuously from head to 
foot. 

“T am,” he carelessly replied. 

“ Are you sure that you will always retain 
your strength ?” 

“ Always.” 

“You are mistaken. In one instant I mean 
to take away your strength, and make youas 
feeble as an infant.” 

The Arab smiled disdainfully, in sign of 
his incredulity. 

“ Here, lift this box.” 

The self-contident Samson stooped, ramwsed 
the box, and coldly said : 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Wait a moment.” 

Then, with all the dignity which his part 
required, the sorcerer waved his arms im- 
posingly, and pronounced the solemn words ; 

“You are now become weaker than @ 
woman. Try to lift the box.” 

The Arab making light of the conjuration, 
seized the box a second time by the handle, 
and gave it a violent shake to lift it; but 
this time the box resisted ; and, in spite of 
the most vigorous efforts, remained com- 
pletely immoveable. In vain did the Algerian 
Samson exhaust upon the unlucky box an 
exertion of strength which would have 
sufficed to lift an enormous weight. Worm 
out at last, panting and red with rage, 
he stopped, became thoughtful, and seemed 
to begin to comprehend the influence of 
magic. He was on the point of retreating; 
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but to retreat would be to avow himself, strode across four rows of stalls, rushed 
vanquished, a confession of his weakness ;| through the orchestra, hustling flutes, fiddles, 
the man whose muscular vigour had hitherto | and clarinets in his passage, climbed on to the 
been respected, must acknowledge himself| stage regardless of burns from the foot- 
no stronger than a child. This thought) lights, and said in French, “I mean to kill 
} made him almost mad. Deriving fresh} you.” 
} energy from the encouragements which his} An immense burst of langhter was the 
friends addressed to him by voice and| general answer given to the excited Arab 
| gesture, he replied by a look which seemed/and his murderous intentions, at the same 
to say, “ You shall see what a son of the/time that an interpreter informed the 
desert can do.” He stooped once more to! wizard that his unamiable customer was a 
lift the box; the wiry fingers of both his| Marabout. 
hands were twisted in the handle, his legs,} “You mean to kill me ?” replied the artist, 
planted on each side like a couple of pillars| imitating his accent and his tone of voice, 
of bronze, served as supports to the supreme|“ Very well. I tell you that, sorcerer ag 
| effort he was about to attempt. No one/you are, I am a still more potent sorcerer, 
doubted that, under the powerful strain,|and that you will not and cannot kill me, 
the box would be broken into a hundred} Take this horse-pistol ; examine it, and make 
pieces. sure that it has not been tampered with, 
Prodigious ! The champion so strong and| nor undergone any preparation.” 
haughty only a minute ago, now bows his} The Arab blew into the barrel several 
head; his arms, riveted to the box, are vio-| times, and then into the touch-hole, takin 
lently contracted towards his chest ; his legs| care to feel the puff of wind with his beni 
totter ; he falls on his knees, uttering a cry| to be eertain that there existed a proper 
of pain. communication from one to the other. After 
An electric shock had been sent from the| examining the weapon in all its details, he 
back of the stage, at a given signal, to the} said: “The pistol is good, and I will kill you 
handle of the box. Hence the contortions of| with it.” 
the baffled Arab. To prolong his sufferings} “Since you make such a point of it, to be 
would have been barbarous; the electric| doubly sure, put in a double charge of pow- 
current was therefore immediately inter-| der, and wadding upon it.” 
rupted. The strong man, released from his} “I have done so.’ 
terrible bondage, raised his hands above his} “Now take thig leaden bullet; mark it 
head, exclaiming in terror, “ Allah! Allah !”| with a knife so aso know it again, and put 
Then hastily wrapping himeelf in the folds of} it into the pistol, covering it with more wad- 
his burnous, as if to conceal his shame, he/| ding.” 
rushed through the rows of spectators, and} “I have done that.” 
darted out of the house. The audience, grave} “ You are quite sure now that your weapon 
and serious, whispered the words, “Shitan !} is loaded, and that it will not miss fire. Tell 
Djenoun ! (Satan, Genie),” and seemed to} me; do you feel no scruples, no unwilling- 
wonder that Robert-Houdin did not display | ness to murder me in this way, although I 
| the physical characteristics usually attributed | authorise you to do so 7” 
| to the Prince of Darkness. | “No; because I wish to kill you,” replied 
One of the means employed by the Mara-| the Arab, coldly. 
bouts to increase their importance in the} Without answering, the intended victim 
eyes of the Arabs, and consequently to con-| stuck an apple on the point of a knife, and 
firm their domination, was their pretension | stepping back a few paces, ordered the Mara- 
to invulnerability. One of them, amongst} bout to fire. “Take aim at the heart.” 
others, used to order a gun to be loaded, and} His adversary took aim, without manifest. 
then had it fired at him at a short distance.|ing the slightest hesitation. The shot was 
| In vain the gun-flint scattered its sparks ;| fired; the projectile buried itself in the 
the Marabout uttered a few cabalistic words, | middle of the apple, The talisman was pre- 
and the gun missed fire. The mystery was|sented to the Arab, who recognised the 
shallow enough ; the charge failed to explode | bullet which he had marked with his own 
as usual, because the Marabout had previously | hands. 
pare the touch-hole. It is doubtful whether the general stupe- 
‘he French authorities had urged the/ faction was greater than that caused by the 
| importance of discrediting these self-styled | preceding trick ; the spectators, under the 
} miracles, by meeting them with a more mas-| influence of surprise and alarm combined 
terly marvel. Robert-Houdin had his affair looked at one another in silence, and seem 
for that. He announced to the Arabs that| to ask in mute language, “ Where, the devil, 
he was gifted with a talisman which ren-| have we gotto?” Buta laughable scene soon 
dered him invalnerable, and that he chal-| unbent the majority of the countenances pre- 
lenged the best shot in Algeria to hit him.| sent. The Marabout, stunned as he was at 
reely had he spoken the words, when an| his failure, had all his wits about him never- 
Arab, who had been remarked for the atten-/ theless, Taking advantage of the oppor- 
tion with which he watched the performance, | tunity when he returned the pistol, he laid 
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hold of the apple, and immediately thrust it 


into his girdle, and would not give it back 
again at any price, believing, doubtless, that 
he had secured a most incomparable talis- 
man. 

For the concluding wonder, the assistance 
of an Arab was required, At the solicitation 
of several interpreters, a young Moor, some 
twenty years of age, tall, well made, and clad 
ina rich costume, consented to mount upon 
the stage. Bolder, or probably more civilised, 
than his brethren of the plain, he resolutely 
strode up to the conjuror, He was made to 


appoesl the table, which stood in the middle | 
° 


the stage, and requested to observe (as 
also were the s 
and perfectly isolated. After which, without 
further preamble, he was begged to mount 
upon it,and was then covered with an enor- 
mous cloth extinguisher open at the top. 
Drawing then this extinguisher and its con- 
tents ‘to a plank, whose ends were held by 
the operator and his-servant, they advanced 
with their heavy burden to the footlights, 
and there upset the whole. The Arab had 
disappeared ; the extinguisher was com- 
pletely empty ! 

Then was seen a sight not easy to forget. 
The Arabs had been so forcibly impressed 
by this dast exploit, that, urged by inde- 
scribable terror, they rose in all parts of the 
house, and immediately took to a general 
retreat. The crowd was especially compact 
at the doors of the balcony ; the emotion 


which the great dignitaries felt was proved 
by the hurry they were in to leave the 


theatre. In vain one of them, ‘the Oaid of 
the Beni-Salah, ‘bolder than his colleagues, 
endeavoured to restrain them by shouting, 
“Stop! Stop! We cannot allow one of the 
faithful to be lost in this way. We must 
absolutely know what is become of him, and 
what ~ have done with him. Stop! 
Stop!” The faithful ran away,all the same; 
and the courageous Caid, following their 
example, soon joined the stream of the ‘fugi- 
tives. They little expected what awaited 
them at the doors of the theatre. Seareely 
had they descended the steps of the colonnade, 
when they found themselves face to face with 
the resuscitated Moor. As soon as the first 
alarm was over, they thronged round the 
man, felt him, and questioned him, until, 
tired of their endless interrogatories, he 
took to his heels, as the best thing he 
could do. 

The well-known gun and extinguisher 
tricks had done the business. Thenceforward 
the interpreters, and all who had intercourse 
with the Arabs, were ordered to explain to 
them that these pretended miracles were 
merely the result of skill, inspired and guided 
by an art called Prestidigitation, whieh has 
nothing whatever to do with sorcery. The 
Arabs accepted the explanation; the chiefs 
even presented Robert-Houdin with an 
address written in verse, and a masterpiece of 
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ctators) that it was thin, 
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| native caligraphy. After being sealed by every 
member of the deputation, it was delivered 
with the speech, “Lo a merchant, we give 
gold ; to a warrior, we offer ‘arms; to th 
Robert-Houdin, we present a testimony of 
our admiration, which you may bequeathite 
your children, Pardon us for bringing a9 
little ; but would it be right ‘to offer mother. 
|of-pearl to ‘him who possesses the 

| itself?” An Arab remarked, “Our Mara- 
bouts will now have to work very extraor- 
dinary miracles indeed, if they wish t 
astonish us.” 

The French Marabout had an opportunity 
of witnessing the boasted miracles of his 
native rivals, the Aissaoua, a religious order, 
whose profession is the exhibition of super- 
natural power. Like the dancing dervishes, 
they previously work themselves up to frenay 
in the presence of their chief, the Mokaddem, 
When the requisite pitch of madness is 
attained, they walk about on their hands and 
knees, imitating the movements of quadra- 
peds. Their bodies are bathed in ‘perspira- 
tion ; you would say that they were impelled 
by a muscular force which has ceased ‘to be 
under the control of reason, and that they 
have forgotten that they are human beings, 
It is in this state that they begin ‘their 
juggleries. They call the Mokaddem ‘their 
father, and ask him for food. To some he 
distributes bits of glass, which they crunch 
between their teeth; into the mouths of 
others he thrusts iron nails, but they con- 
trive to stick their heads under’the Mokad- 
dem’s burnous, so as to reject them unseen 
by the spectators. 

It was said that the Roman Augurs could 
not look at one another without laughing; 
the samething would happen tothe Aissaoua, 
if Mussulman blood did not flow in ‘their 
veins, #0 clumsy are their miracies, the 
greatest of which are easily explicable. To 
thrust a dagger into the cheek is simulated 
by pressing the cheek with a ‘poignard as 
blunt as.a paper-knife. The skin, instead of 
being pierced, is simply pushed an inch or an 
inch-and-a-half between the molar teeth, be- 
tween whieh gaps are purposely made, exactly 
as would happen to a thin sheet .of india- 
rubber so treated. This trick suceeeds:espe- 
cially with Jean and aged persons, who have 
the skin of the cheeks very elastic. To eat 
the leaves of the prickly pear is easy ‘for 
sorcerers, who take care not to show the 
leaves to prove that they have not undergone 
any preparation to render them inoffensive. 
But supposing them to show really prickly 
leaves, and to change them afterwards ‘for 
smooth ones to be eaten, it would only be 
a conjuration of the fifteenth magnitude, 
Another miracle is performed by two Arabs 
holding a-sabre, one by the hilt and the other 
by the point ; a third Arab raises his clothes, 
so as to leave his abdomen completely naked, 
and then lies down on his belly on the edge 
of the sabre, while a fourth mounts on 
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pack, seeming to rest his whole weight upon 
his prostrate brother. The trick is not diffi- 
git to fathom. They do not show the public 
that the sabre is sharp; in fact, there is 
nothing to prove that the edge is sharper 
than the back, although the Arab who holds 
it by the point affects to wrap it carefully 
jn a handkerchief, imitating ‘thereby the 
jugglers who pretend to have cut their fingers 
with ‘one of the daggers they are about to 
make use of. Moreover, the Invulnerable 
turns his baek on the public ; which allows 
him to slip down his garment to serve as a 

between his belly and the sword. Lastly, 
when the fourth actor mounts on his back, 
he rests his two hands on the shoulders of 
the Arabs who hold the sword, in such a way 
that they are made to bear the whole weight 
of his body. The fact is thus reduced to 
the power of bearing a certain amount of 
pressure upon the abdomen, which can be 


| done without the least danger and very little 


nD. 

An Aissaoua may safely put his hand into 
a sackful of serpents, when he knows that 
the vipers have had all their fangs drawn ; 
or, perhaps that instead of vipers they are 
only innocent snakes. His tricks with red- 


| hot iron fail to astonish those who have 
| studied the phenomena of the spheroidal state. 


| blood flow, and then cure the wound in- 


| filled with a red liquid and concealed in the 
} hand which strikes, would suffice to produce 


At a subsequent period, Robert-Houdin re- 
peated Monsieur Boutigny (d’Evreux’s) ex- 
periment of plunging his hands into melted 
iron as it flowed from the furnace ; it felt, 
he says, like touching liquid velvet. The 
Aissaoua strike their arms till they make 


stantly ; one would think that a small sponge 
the prodigy. By simply wiping the arm, the 


wound is naturally cured. It is possible to 
make wine flow from a knife-blade, or from 
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a finger, by squeezing a little sponge properly 
concealed. If, according to the proverb, it is 


| impossible to get blood out of a gate-post, it 


i not impossible to seem to get it. Such 
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uietly into the sea; and, once or twice 
during the year, a few small ‘but respectable 
eraft came up this river, and along this canal, 
for cargoes of hay. ‘Therefore, if the people 
of Ramborough did not know something 
about naval affairs, who did ? 

Sir Leicester Shorthorn, M:P.—or, as he 
was now called, the Right Honourable Sir 
L, Shorthorn—was an eminent agriculturist, 
and one of the most renowned cattle breeders 
in his county, He farmed upon scientific 
principles, regardless of expense: but, an ex- 
amination of the farm accounts proved that 
every individual strawberry cost about one 
shilling and fourpence ; and that many other 
operations carried on upon Sir Leicester’s 
reclaimed land produced an equally profit- 
able result, with a similar expenditure of 
capital, 

As a breeder of cattle, Sir Leicester had 
even a greater reputation; and it was his 
boast that Ramborough had always carried 
away the first prizes at the annual shows, 
and that he had always carried away the 
prizes from Ramborough. His great object 
seemed to be to fatten bullocks into hippo- 
potami; to fatten sheep into hogs ; to’fatten 
hogs into hogsheads ; and it must'be con- 
fessed that he succeeded. 

Sir Leicester's great aider and abettor in 
these useful country arts was my honoured 
father. A man of some property, and an in- 
dependent freehold farmer, he had no reason 
to flatter Sir Leicester, or to sacrifice his 
own fair fame as a cattle-breeder for Sir 
Leicester’s sake ; but still he did both these 
things, and prided himself upon his inde 
pendent shrewdness. 

As soon as the news of Sir Leicester Short- 
horn’s elevation as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty came down to Ramborough, I was 
summoned before my father. 

“Wull, lad,” he said (for he always spoke 
with a Ramborough twang), “I told ’ee'the 
government folks couldn’t de wi’out a Ram- 
boro’ mon, didn’t 'I ?” 

“Yes, father,” I said, dutifully submitting 


are the miracles on the faith of which fanatic | to be bored. 
} armies, at the bidding of their chief, have 
ay to meet certain death with joy and| wun’t cross ’em, an’ breed ’em, an’ fatten ’em 
| delight. 
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“ Ab,” he continued, with a chuckle, “if he’ 
oop, lad, I don’t know who wull! ” 

“Fatten what up, father?” I inquired, 

“Why, ships, lad,” he answered ; “art a 
fule 7” 


Tue moment Sir Leicester Shorthorn, MP.,| “No,” I said, rather indignantly, “but I 
was persuaded to join the ministry, by being don’t see what Sir Leicester can know about 


created First Lord of the Admirulty—which 


was about five-and-twenty years ago—the| 


little town of Ramborough, which he repre- 
sented in Parliament, was almost intoxicated 
with delight. It had been long felt amongst 
the local politicians that every department of 
the country had been gradually going to the 
But the navy! O dear, that was going 

to the dogs uncommonly fast! Ramborough 
a canal, which communicated with a 


river'that ran thirty miles, and then dropped | 


the royal navy.” 

“Wull, wull,” he replied, “thee’st got nowt 
to do wi’ that, Wou'd ’ee luike to be a 
lootenant, lad?” 

“You’re joking,” I returned, 
| “T tell’ee what,” he said, boiling over 
with satisfaction, “it may be a good dealt 
nigher than thee think’st. Dost ’ee know 
how Sir Leicester got his ‘prize for ‘the fat 
bullock, last show?” 

“No,” I replied, “I can’t-say that'I do.” 
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“Noa, he returned, derisively, “ thee “Yes,” he said, “ with the other officers, at 

knows nowt. That bullock belonged to me. | the Saucy Arethusa ?” 

Now dost ‘ee see? It’s wull for ’ee that} “I think,” I returned, diffidently, “if you 


thy feyther’s got a good lang ’ed on his|look at the paper, you will find that I'am | 


shoulders.” appointed to the Horseleech.” 


True enough, in a few weeks an official | “There’s no Horseleech built yet,” he | 
almost shouted, “and won’t be, perhaps, for | 


communication arrived at Ramborough, ad- 
dressed to my father, which contained my| some years to come !” 
appointment as naval cadet to H.M.S. Horse-| “Oh!” I said. 
leech, seventy-two guns, “The fact is,” he explained, “you're ap. 
As the appointment was accompanied by | pointed to the plan of a ship, at full-pay; 
an order for me to join my ship, and as the/ and, if you take my advice, you'll make your. 
ship was on the stocks (I believe that was|self very comfortable with your messmates, 
the term), at the Royal Dockyard of Marsh-| who are appointed in the same way; and 
Mallows, on the coast of Essex, I was imme-| secure a berth at the Saucy Arethusa, which 
diately provided with a proper outfit by my|is the chief hotel, inn, and pothouse in the 
father, who congratulated himself upon his | town.” 


(Conduetea by } 
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wisdom and forethought, and I started for 
my destination. 
Marsh-Mallows, which was situated up a 


Isaw he was not a person to be patient 
much longer under my inexperience, and I at 
once took the hint. 






creek, consisted of an irregular cluster of} I engaged my quarters at the Saucy Are- 
wooden houses, or huts, that smelt of sea-|thusa, where everything seemed salt, and 
weed, tar, and shrimps, and were very shaky | smelt fishy, and where my bedroom was all 
in windy weather. ‘The Royal Dockyard|down hill towards the narrow street, and 
was a large enclosure, surrounded by high|everything in it the colour of Spanish 
brick walls, containing a flag-staff, a Commo- | liquorice. 
dore Superintendent’s residence, a number of} The men who had also been appointed to 
smaller houses for sub-officers and deputy|the Horseleech were ten in number: nine 
sub-officers, a couple of store-buildings, a few | naval cadets, and a second-lieutenant; and 
old auchors, rotten bowsprits, rusty chain-| they had all got over the novelty of their 
cables, and piles of timber, with several | position, and were prepared to amuse them- 
boats and barges; an old ship lying helplessly | selves with me. 
high and dry ; another, unfinished, floating} The first morning that I spent in Marsh- 
clumsily in the water, and several sheds| Mallows I devoted to what I considered my 
ander which other vessels were supposed to; duties. I went to the Dockyard in good 
‘be in rapid process of construction. It re-|time, and seeing a middle-aged, weather- 
turned two members to parliament. beaten, seafaring-looking man leaning on a 
I lost no time in presenting my credentials | post, and staring vacautly into a muddy 
to the Commodore-Superintendent, who re-' dock-basin, I blandly asked him to show me 
ceived me very graciously, in a style half-|the way to H.M.S. Horseleech. He turned 
landsman, half-retired naval officer. his head slowly towards me, closing one eye, 
“Ah,” he said, with a loud, gusty sigh,| and peeping at me out of the other, while he 
over some sherry and biscuits which he pro-| rolled a lump of tobacco in his mouth as 
duced, “the service now, youngster, isn’t large as an apple, and pointed with a thick, 
what it was when I was your age.” | brown forefinger in a straight line over m 
“Isn't it, sir?” I said, timidly, anxious for, head. I followed the direction indicated, 
further information. until I came to a large shed, under which 
“They used to appoint us to a vessel| were about half-a-dozen men, as far as I 
then,” he replied, “and let us do as we liked | could make out, driving piles of timber into 
until she was finished ; but now you're sent|the ground. I put the same question to them 
down to the yard to hang about an old hull,|as I had put to the taciturn mariner, and 
to watch every nail that’s put into her, and| was answered at once by one of the group, 
to learn your duties in shore-going fashion,| who scarcely stopped his hammer to speak 
until she is finished.” | to me. 

“What's the cause of this change?” I} “If you're a-lookin’ for that vessel, as you 
said. calls it, you'll ’ave to look long enough, for 
“What's the cause of it?” he replied,| we only begun ’er this day month.” 
violently and contemptuously, “ Reform Bills | “T am looking for that vessel,” I replied, 
are the cause of it; and they'll ruin the) with some dignity, “as a junior officer ap- 


country if you'll only let ’em. They’re the pointed to watch over her progress.” 


dearest bills Old England has got to pay.” “ Ay, ay,” replied the man, with a little 
“No doubt of it, sir,’ I returned, ner-| more respect in his tone; “watch away, 
vously, not feeling quite easy under the con- then, sir, for ’ere you are.” : 
versation. | And I did watch for a few hours, until I 
“I suppose you'll mess with the others?” got tired, without becoming much wiser. 
he taked. | When the men went to dinner, punctually at 
“ With the others ?” I repeated. \the ringing of a bell, I examined the work; 
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and saw one long piece of timber lying at 
fall length ; several short upright pieces of 
timber ; and several other short pieces run- 
ping across. This is all I could make out, 
and I returned to the friendly shelter of the 
Saucy Arethusa, moderately satisfied with my 
morning’s occupation. 

I soon found that to attempt to do any- 
thing out of the regular routine—which con- 
sisted in learning to row about the harbour, 
and other nautical accomplishments aboard 
some of the ships afloat in it—was only to 
make enemies of my companions, and the 
oficers about the dockyard. Ina wonderfully 
short space of time I became a satisfied, jolly 
member of the mess, caring nothing for the 
progress of H.M.S. Horseleech, or any other 
wooden wall of old England that might be 
upon the stocks. 

Six months passed away, and as winter 
ee we set up a billiard-table, by 
gbscription, over which we passed nearly the 
whole of our leisure. The small circulating 
library of Marsh-Mallows had been read 
through by those who were fond of books ; and 
we had begun to borrow from the scanty store 
belonging to the Commodore-Superintendent. 
This source did not last very long; for his 
lady soon complained of the dirt that was on 
them when they were returned, and of the 
powerful smell of tobacco-smoke which hung | 
about them ever afterwards, 

Even in this stagnant service we had been 
favoured with a few promotions. ‘The first 
lieutenant of the Horseleech, whom we had 
never seen, was raised to captain ; the second 
lieutenant became the first; and I was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant in his place, much 
t the gratification of my honoured father, 
who blessed the day on which he had lent the 
Right Hon. Sir Leleustep Shorthorn that | 
over-fed bullock. 

I was now on more equal visiting terms with | 
the Commodore-Superintendent, and I began | 
to grow more reconciled to Marsh-Mallows, | 
and its royal, but sleepy dockyard. The 
Commodore and his lady were blessed with 
two fair daughters, one about sixteen, and 
the other about eighteen; and as they saw 
very little company, and were charmingly | 
unsophisticated, my Ramborough manners | 
gave as much satisfaction as if they had had | 
the true metropolitan polish. By degrees [| 
deserted the fishy apartments of the Saucy | 
Arethusa, and was frequently found attending | 
the young ladies in their country rambles ; | 


} or turning over their sentimental music as 
they sang love-songs at the pianoforte. 


The forms of authority were properly 
Observed between my junior officers and) 
myself; and, although the Horseleech was | 
still nothing but a straggling bunch of bare | 
planks, and did not seem to me to advance | 
six inches a-day, no midshipman was allowed | 
to quit Marsh-Mallows without obtaining a! 
formal leave of absence. 
One day the works of the Horseleech were 
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brought to a dead lock, by reason of a diffi- 
culty which nobody seemed to understand, 
except the master shipwright and one or two 
of his confidential workmen. What this. 
difficulty was I could never understand, but. 
I know what steps were taken to set it, 
right. The master-shipwright was directed: 
to put his thoughts upon paper, and sub- 
mit them to the foreman, or some such officer: 
of the dockyard. 

The foreman, having read and considered the 
remarks of the master-shipwright, then made 
a report to the Commodore-Superintendent ; 
which, after reading and having copied, the 
Commodore sent up to Somerset House. From 
Somerset House, after its examination, this 
report was sent to the Admiralty, at Charing 
Cross, where it rested for some weeks, At the 
end of this time it was returned, with instruc- 
tions, to Somerset House; from Somerset. 
House to the Commodore-Superintendent, 
whom it never reached, for, unfortunately, it 
was lost on the way. The same process had 
to be gone through again almost from the 
beginning, starting from the copy of the 
report, web the Commodore had kept ; and, 
for several months, the slumbering Horseleech, 
lay a silent deserted ruin in the Marsh- 
Mallows dockyard. 

At last, the proper official instructions were 
received, duly checked, signed and counter- 
signed, and once more the cheerful clink of 
hammers was heard under the familiar shed. 
The hull gradually began to assume less the 
appearance of a timber jungle, and more the 
appearance of a ship, when, one morning, 
intelligence came of a sudden change of 
ministry, with the appointment of new Ad- 
miralty secretaries, and new officials of all 
kinds, The navy surveyor, for political 
reasons, also resigned, and a new one, con- 
nected with the party now in power, was 
gazetted in his place. The Commodore- 
Superintendent, an old and experienced 
officer, knew exactly what this meant, and he 
gave orders throughout the dockyard to cease 
all work for a few weeks, except what was 
absolutely necessary. 

It was very quickly found out that no 
work was necessary, except the sweeping and 
clearing-up of the yard, to make it look 
ereditably neat; and this task was scarcely 
finished before the new surveyor and some 
other minor officials arrived on a visit of 
inspection, The Horseleech up to this time 
had been a strictly Tory ship. It had been 
laid down by the directions of Sir Leicester 
Shorthorn,a Tory First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
it had been examined, once or twice, by a 
Tory Surveyor-General, and it had advanced 
thus far towards completion under a Tory 
administration, 

The new ministers were Whig—old Whig 
to the backbone. Their surveyor was a man 
devoted to his party, and, in his own estima- 
tion, the only competent government ship- 
builder in the world, There were several 
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old hulks still lying about the yard, which 
had been commenced, when the Whigs had 
been in office before; but somehow a Whig 
ship found no favour in Tory eyes; an 
the Jate Tory surveyor had spent a few years, 
and some hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
in endeavouring to remove the taint of their 
original political sm. Some had been built 
up or pulled down; some had bee length- 
ened or shortened ; some had been lightened, 
weighted, or spliced; but all, after being 

layed with for a time, were deserted as 
lonphen Whig failures; and the whole 
energies of the Tory government, what little 
they had, were devoted to those wooden 
walls of old England that were of pure, un- 
sullied, high-Tory birth. 

These eye-sores stood fall before the Whig 
surveyor as he inspected the Tory vessels on 
the stocks. 

“Good Gwacious, gentlemen!” he said, 
looking at the unfortunate Horseleech through 
an eye-glass, “what have-we here?” 

It seemed to be the rule that no one per- 
manently connected with the dockyard was 
to answer ; but that they were to leave it to 
the gentlemen who followed in the surveyor’s 
train. 

“ Well, Sir William,” said a bland gentle- 
man, shrugging his shoulders, “it’s the old 
story—one of Ais construction. 1 don’t think 
T need say any more.” 

“Tt’s a most wonderful thing,” continued 
the surveyor, whom they called Sir William, 
“but that party could never build a vessel. 
Never !” 

“Very true,” remarked several of the 
gentlemen in chorus, “ very true.” 

“T said it twenty years ago,” resumed Sir 
William, “and I say it again. They can’t do 
it. It’s beyond them.” 

“Very true, Sir William,” again responded 
the chorus, “ very true.” 

“Commodore,” said Sir William, turning 
to the superintendent, “we'll have this 
vessel seen to, the very first thing. You 
shall have your instructions in the course of 
the month.” 

The inspection terminated soon afterwards, 
and this remark was considered to fore- 
shadow the death-warrant of the Horse- 
leech. The instructions, when they came, 


were quite as we expected. She was to be| 


cut down from a three-decker to a two-decker, 


and the middle was to be taken clean away, | 
in order that she might be converted into a! 


steamer. She had already cost the country a 
— of a million of money under the late 

ory First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
eminent agriculturist; and she was now 
made to consume an additional one hundred 
thousand pounds under the orders of a Whig 
First. Lord. 

During the eighteen months that she was 
undergoing the transformation decreed by 
her new political masters, my attentions to 
the Commodore-Superintendent’s daughters 


beeame, every day, more assiduous, and, at 
last, I was induced to make a. passionate 
declaration to the youngest, which left no, | 
doubt: whatever in the young lady’s ming | 
about my sentiments, 

“Tf” I said, “you can consent to become 
united to a man whose ship is nearly ready 
for sea, and who may be ordered at a minute's 
notice to any part of the globe, that. mannow 
stands before you.” 

“O,” she said, with charming frankness, 
“if you allude to the Horseleech, you may | 
rest quite content ; for, during the last twelve 
nes is, since I’ve had’ the power of 
ooking about. me—lI never yet knew any ship 
successfully launched out of papa’s yard.” 

“Then you consent ?” I asked, 

“ Ye—s,” she answered —* that is, you may 
ask papa.” 

I mentioned the interesting business to 
the Commodore-Superintendent, but he was 
too much oceupied to give me an answer 
until after the launch of the Horseleech, 
which was fixed for the next day. At. the 
appointed hour the usual crowd assembled 
to witness the spectacle ; the usual flags were 
flying, and the usual Marsh-Mallows-Amateur 
Dockyard Brass Band were lustily bleatin 
forth their small répertoire of some natio 
patriotic airs. 

The transformed vessel, ready for launching 
at last, looked tolerably trim to my not very 
experienced eye; though some of the old 
workmen, when they spoke of her, shook 
their heads. I stood upon the deck by. the 
side of the Commodore ; the bottle of. wine 
was thrown by her whom I adored, the vessel 
was named, the blocks. were struck away, 
and she glided quickly down her ways. She 
reached the water, but she obstinately re- 
fused to stand upright; and, after a little 
hesitation, she fell over, and settled low in 
the mud of the creek. 

All on board were immersed, but fortu- 
nately no one was lost. What I did I scarcely 
know, except that I swam vigorously to land 
under a heavy weight, and they told mel 
had saved one whom I was soon to calla 
father—the Commodore. 

His wife wanted him to retire upon half- 
pay after this exciting event, but he could 
not be persuaded to desert his post. He gave 
me his daughter out of gratitude for his. pre- 
servation, and we were married in the dock- 
yard chapel. <A parliamentary investigation 
followed this accident, and a few vulgar 
financial reformers in the House spoke 
very strongly against the errors of a system 
that buried half a million of the country’s 
money in the slimy mud of a channel 
creek, The country’s representatives, how- 
ever, did not heed them much; the 
system was declared to be perfect—abs0o 
lutely perfect. 

I have never been to sea; I am still second- 
lieutenant upon full-pay of H.M.S, Horse- 
leech (we will say nothing about the guns) ; 
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wail H.M:S; Horseleech is still on the bank! except two gold-fish, which of course do not annoy 


of the dockyard, where they hauled her after 
the morning of the attempted launch, the 
fmest specimen of dry-rot in naval architee- 
ture that the British or any other navy can 
have to show. 


—————SESES———E———Eeeeooooooa=e"_lq_ies=e==_aamlelelele_e_e— 
CHIP. 


TO LET. 


Berne in a homeless condition when I first 
entered my present situation in a provincial 
town, I inserted the following advertisement 
in the local newspaper : 


wan TED, quiet respectable lodging (with board 

and attendance) for a young gentleman, clerk 
in a warehouse. About two miles from the In- 
firmary preferred. Address, X 2222, at the 
printer’s. 


Next morning I called at the office of the 
paper, and, to my consternation, seventy- 
three replies were placed in my hands. Such 
a number of answers: could not, of course; 
receive immediate attention, and I postponed 
the reading until evening. Two friends spent 
the evening with me at’ my hotel; and we 
divided the letters, intending wisely to give 
am opinion at the end of the entire reading. 

In due time we got to the end, and a more 
comical assemblage of coaxing, wheedling, 
patronising, or familiar presentations of apart- 
mental advantages were surely never ad- 
dressed to one poor want. I select three for 
publication. Not one of the seventy offers 
was acceptable to me. 

I determined, therefore, to make an offer 
in a more interesting direction on my own 
IT see no hope for me but a speedy 
arrangement with Ann Eliza, and intend to 
write to her to-morrow, being quite con- 
} vinced that a truly satisfactory home is only 
i possible where all of the household have a 
| common interest, and where every thought 
} and action is the outgrowth of common sym- 
} pathy. I never was more thoroughly con- 
| vineed than now, of the truth of Mr. Topper’s 
remark, that “a bachelor is a wretched out- 
cast,” although the seventy-three candidates 
for my weekly rent, and for my daily society, 
my tea, and my sugar, convince me (in oppo- 
} sition to that gentleman’s other dictum) that 
he has a right to an opinion on the subject. 


(No, 1.) 


Sir,—In reply to your advertisement, I think I 
| an accommodate you. The situation is expansive 
j and open; the rooms are airy and spacious; par- 
lour and bedroom both to the front; gas, piano, 
} and music, for your use if desired, 
} «In addition to all this, as I am a tobacconist, 
} and have a shop in the town, I can supply you with 
} all kinds of tobacco, snuff, cigars, and pipes, &c., 
j at cost price; and further, if you are only a very 
moderate or occasional smoker, I will find you in 
tobacco or cigars, gratis. 

No children, or any other animals or birds, 


any one. As to terms, &c., I think.avisit from you 
will be best, when we cam arrange matters more 
satisfactorily. 
I am, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas A, F, 

P.S.—If you are an ‘invalid, we have a good 

bath-chair. 


(No. 2.) 
807, Catueprat Cross. 


Srr,—Having seen your advertisement; I am 
induced to offer you apartments in my house. I may 
appear rather arbitrary in my terms and rules, 
but I think on serious consideration of the especial 
advantages which a residence under my roof will 
confer, you will not be disposed to allow them to 
pass away. 

Firstly, I am a clergyman of the Established 
Church, and you will have the benefit of my library, 
including, as it does, the standard works of Modern 
Theology. If you are young (as I suppose you are), 
you will have my advice and supervision. In short, 
I can confidently offer you a most pleasant home, 
subject to the undermentioned' conditions, to which 
I shall expect strict adherence : 

Firstly, I must see all the books you bring into 
the house, as I have two sons and three daughters, 
who might thus obtain a sight of books which I 
might deem unfit for their reading. 

Secondly, no smoking, and no tobacco or cigars 
to be brought into the house, 

Thirdly, no latch-key allowed ; and you will be 
expected to be im the house every evening at nine 
p.m. On Thursday evenings you will be expected 
to be in the houseall the evening, as I am frequently 
out of town at that time, and the ladies: of my 
family are timid, and do not like to be left without 
a gentleman in the house. 

All gas turned off by me ftom the house at ten 
o'clock, when all are expected to be in repose for 
the night. 

The terms, including board and washing, &c., 
are 30s. per week, which I hope will not, after 
this enumeration of the benefits you will receive, 
be considered too high. 

A personal interview will oblige 

Yours faithfully, 
I, L. Taps, M.A, 


(No. 3.) 
14, Ganstane Court, Clairindon St. 


S1r,—Haveing seen in the paper that you evant 
Lodgeings, I beg to tel you that our Sitiaton his 
boath hairy and Comfortabel, & We shall try to 
Do our best for you, if you wd. like to come. 

We have fore Children, which is all very quite 
Except the Youngest, wh. has the Mecles, but the 
Docktor says He wil be beter in nv@: a Month; 
wh. is a Conserlayton to all of Us. I howp yoware 
Soshabel and of a Lively Temper, as We ed. smoak 
a Pipe Together wen you Come from your Work, 
wh, wd. Be you kno verry Pleacant. Beside the 
advantedges as I have before giv’n, we Kep 2 Pigs, 
& have Home Cur'd baykon wen they are kill’d. 
P.S. We do not Cooke amnything of a Friday but 
fish, as We are Cathelicks, but you Oan gett your 
Diner at a Shop next Dore, were they cell Tripe, 
&c. &c. at 4d, per pownd, wich is verry handey, 

My time being short, I cannot say no More; but 
if you wd. call I can show you Meny advantedges. 








| 
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Terms, with Vitles, is 9 shilings a wk, wich is 
verry resonebel, has Me & my Wif & famerly wd. 
make you quite At Home. 

Your obt. Servunt, 
KE. O'Leary. 


P.8.—We have No Fles, and there is a very nice 
ublick acros the Way, with Skitles and a Fre & 
y twisea weck. E. O'L, 


DREAMING. 


I wanpxr’p through the summer fields 
All in the blue and golden morn, 
And iike Canist’s followers of old, 
I pluck’d the ears of corn. 


High up a lark sung rapturous hymus, 
Low down, among the rustling stems, 

His brown mate listen'’d, and the dew 
Set round her nest with gems. 


I laid me down and dreamt, and dreamt 
Of summer mornings in the land 

Where you and I, dear love, went forth 
Each morning, band in hand. 


I thought athwart the tremulous tears 
I saw your blue eyes gleaming, sweet, 
Through golden locks : alas ! ’twas but 
The cornflowers ’mid the wheat ! 


SPANISH DINNERS. 


Ir may be interesting to uneasy philolo- 
gists to know that Ham settled in Spain. 
t was the splendour of the pork brought 
that great patriarch to Spain; at least, so 
the great Himmelbogen thinks. Vide chapter 
thirty, section ten, Leipsic edition, sixteen 
hundred and four. 


A certain dead traveller speaking (when 
alive) of Estremadura, the country of aro- 
matic sheep-walks and acorn-eating swine- 
herds, where the locust is indigenous, and in 
summer the air is musical with the soft 
cooing of the Barbary pigeon, says, with 
epicurean exultation, “Montanches (Snakes 
Cliff), snug in its saucer of hills, is the 
capital of the pork world.” ‘You approach 
the place by an old Roman road covered 
with cistuses and with huge trees growing 
out of the pavement, that leads from Merida 
to Salamanca, and is marked by Roman mile- 
stone columns. The Duke de Arcos used to 
feed his pigs here on vipers, on which they 
marvellously fattened. Here the Duke de Saint 
Simon, that king of memoir writing, ate and 
praised the litile vermilion hams, with the 
admirable perfume and the gout so exquisite 
and so refreshing. The fat is like melted topaz. | 
The flavour defies language. The Montanches | 
hams surpass the sweet ham of the Alpu-| 
jarras, the bacon of Galicia, and the chorizos | 
of Tique. Now the fact is, the Spaniards) 
being spare livers and rough travellers, like 
bacon as a travelling portable food. It suits’ 
the burning climate, because it will keep and | 





(Conducted by 
| is always ready to be cooked. It ranks with 
the salt codfish as a national food. They 
bring you bacon in the Alpujarras that ig 
scarcely pickled at all, but preserved by hange 
ing up inthe snow—a kiud of food the traveller 
will probably remember when the kiln-like 
) scorched mountains and purple defiles are long 
forgotten ; for the human stomach has a fine 


_/memory. I, myself, have forgotten a thousand 


| acts and looks that I should have printed aud 

burnt in on the red-leaved tablets of my heart; 
but shall I ever forget the tender pink of those 
thin ham slices Dolores cut for me at the 
Alhama inn, after my hard day’s riding, when 
I dreaded they would slit up some old pack 
saddle, fry it in black grease, and call it 
bacon? Shall I ever forget the curdy snow 
whiteness of the outside fat, and the soft 
|cream colour of its inner shadings? In the 
|midst of the hard fare of Spain, how it 
|made me long for the flesh-pots of the 
Club kitchen, and how it made my eyes 
water recalling to me in a dream that night 
one of those unctuous London eating-houses, 
where a greasy stream trickles oozily down 
the window glass, where the soup vapour 
gushing up the grating, is pone enough to 
feed a Yorkshire school with, and where the 
curious eye, looking through the door, dis- 
tinguishes a comely buxom maiden armed 
with a perfect scimetar of a knife, who must 
be Judith, and a huge sultan of a man in 
white with a conical nightcap on, who must be 
the fat Holofernes, on whom Judith is about. 
to operate ; though she is at present only 
experimenting horizontally on a quivering 
round of beef. I awoke the next morning 
hungry from that sumptuous and stimulating 
dream, but I never saw that ham again: 
not to me, wanderer from the far west (W.C, 
district of the metropolis), was it any more 
given with fond eyes to see that precious and 
only too transitorily beheld ham. My break- 
fast was a light and inadequate one of a 
butterless roll and four unripe prickly pears. 
If at that moment I could have met with 
one of those “ Bath chaps” they advertise in 
London windows, it would have been the 
worse for the chap. I rode off lighting a 
cigar and parodying Tom Moore, “I never 
loved a tender ham, &.” That ham and 
I were separated never to meet again. I 
always pitied the Moors because they never 
could eat ham or drink sherry, the two best 
things Spain—that lost country, the dunghill 
of dead greatness—produces ; and which, 
while the Cid and the great Captain, Co- 
lumbus and Isabella, Quevedo and Cervantes, 
Calderon and De Vega have passed into 
road-dust, alone remain unchanged and un- 
changeable — objects for gastronomic pil~ 
grimage. 

If ever I undertook, what I think some Oo 
of undertaking, an epicure’s journey in seare 
of pictures and dinners, I will first go to 
Dunstable for its huge larks, and to York 
for its clotted snow cheeses ; to Finnan for 
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its haddocks, and Penzance for its pilchards ; 
to Chedder’s rocky pass for its curdy cheese ; 
jo the South Downs for their ortolans; to 
Jersey for its conger-eel soup, and to Whit- 
gable for its pulpy oysters, delicious as 
those that the old Roman used to call “the 
of Venus,” and which were found in 
the blue bay of Naples, the mirror of that 
dess. 

The pomegranate salads of Spain I did 
pot taste, and much do I regret it; but I 
must say that, though the red- cored pippy 
fruit may throw a pleasant acid halo about the 

| shred lettuce luminous with golden oil, the 
frnit itself is a most ugly and disappointing 

| thing in real life. I remembered how the 

| Arab poets used to liken the mouths of their 

| Oneizas and Leilahs, when their white teeth 

| showed between their vermilion lips, to the 
seeds of a chapped pomegranate. Directly I 
got into a Spanish market-place I ransacked 
every stall for this precious vegetable, which 
semed to hide from me behind the fiery 
orange-lobed love-apples and the pale green 
¢humbos, tight-rinded as vegetable marrows. 
I searched over heaps of coarse yellow 
melons cut into slices for sale. I rummaged 
the livid, unwholesome, decomposed looking 
cactus fruit. 

The oranges were not then picked; but, 
unconscious of Cheapside and the roar of the 


London playhouse, hung green and sappy on 


the quiet Spanish trees, That was August, 
aad they would not jaundice and be fit to 
for their sea voyage till October. I 
rd all about the chests with a thousand 
balls of gold in each, and yet not worth to the 
exporter more than thirty shillings ; I shall 
| @ethem again in our London docks, unpacking 
| fom sheathings of Catalonian paper and dry 
| maize husks. But what I looked for was the 
| Arab fruit—the apple of Granada. Then I 
| tame to heaps of purple olives, green, brown, 
uid wine coloured, large as pigeons’ eggs, 
| and horribly indigestible, grown for the “dura 
| ilia” of Sevillian peasants, These olive-trees 
bear well in thirty years, while the orange in 
twenty begins to deteriorate and produce 
arse fruit. But the vine, says a friend 
| who is beating the market coverts with me, 
ii of royal blood and special, and in all 
its qualities, the older it is the better its 
it; though, it must be eonfessed (he yields 
1 ‘upon pressure) the scantier, He is 
ne on, a8 my eager eyes course over the 
stalls, as "to how Seville in March, when the 
fete blooms, smells like a tropical 
the scent being thick and almost pain- 
y strong ; ; and how the nuns make 
ne and sweet-water of the blos- 
ms; and how a true Sevillian will not eat 
an orange till March, when the new blossom 
Mes, nor even then after sunset, when 
fruit is thought noxious; and ‘how in 
sea voyage the rind gets tough and the 
fades, 
Bome of this is heard by a fruit-seller, sk 
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weighing a a melon i in his hands, tips us a verse 
of a Sevillian orange song : 


‘* Take, my dearest, take this orange, 
With its fair and golden skin ; 
But do not cut it with a dagger, 
For my heart is hid within.” 


then, ceasing to sing, the sly trader passes 
his hand with juggler quickness over the 
different compartments of his stall, repeating 
the name of each fruit. I start as he touches 
one very unpromising lot, which stands next to 
the green figs, and cries, “ Pomegranates of 
the first excellence, Caballeros’ *—nasty earthy 
round fruit, not unlike the hand- -grenade, to 
which they gave the name, with a rind like 
an unpolished shell, or the half-baked crust 
of a doughy meat pie. You split them, and 
discover nothing but white bean-like seeds, 
set in a red pulpy flesh of a pleasant sour 
taste—so much for the metaphor of the Arab 
poets. It must be a very burning country to 
make one take much pleasure in so deceptive 
and unsatisfying a fruit. What! can this be 
the fruit of the red-blossomed tree, with the 
glossy leaf? No; this is our old friend the 
disappointing apple of Sodom, made so much 
of by the poets as a symbol of whited 
sepulchres., 

And now as I have begun, capriciously 
enough, with the dessert of the Spanish 
dinner, let us discuss the figs, having first 
scooped out the sour, red fleshy seeds of the 
yomegranate, and thrown them on the dung- 
fill of contempt, to use a true Oriental form 
of speech. Now there are the green figs and 
the purple figs. The green fig is a little, 
shrivelled green bag of a fruit, looking like 
the bladders from which the old artists 
squeezed their eolours. Eaten with the 
early dew on it, it is a thing to remember: 
and many a morning have | strolled down 
the rough street leading to a Spanish market- 
place, taking side-looks, as I passed, in at 
morning masses, where the incense was 
breaking out in gusts of ambrosial fragrance, 
sweet as the meadows of aspedel that 
it was given to our blind poet to see and sin 
of. There they are, like so many bloate 
greengages, side by side with their darker 
blooded Moorish kinsmen who wear the 
royal purple—a purple a little ashy, and cold 
as of ‘lulled enpoltahed porphyry. But such 
bags of cloying sweetness. For all that, you 
soon fall from them satiated, and long for the 
sour stimulus of a juicier and keener fruit. 
As for the melons, they melt to golden 
liquid directly your lips close on them, 
and you bless the lush plains of Valencia, 
where all the best melons of Spain come 
from. The melon always seemed to me 
a sort of lotos fruit, moulded out of con- 
solidated sunshine—iced sunshine—it is 
endowed with a concentrated cool sweetness, 
that makes a pine-apple a mere baked potato 
beside it. 

I a ee aan used to wonder, when I saw a@ 
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brawny, bare-chested mendicant, squatted | You awoke, say, an hour ago, with the hot 


down at a church porch, just outside the 
greasy, heavy curtain, and within ear reach 
of the great pulse of the organ that jars the 
quire, and makes even the vast stone columns 


air puffing in at your glass door of a window, 
fanning the mosqnito curtains of your bed, 
that cage you im, and calling you in a. hok 
angry whisper to rise, “ or be forever fallen.” |} 


answer with a ghostly echo of Amen—to see, | Just as you turn in the hot trough. of your | 


I say, this brown tough beggar, with his bed, the clump of your boots on the. tiled 
round head close shaved, as the Andalusians. floor outside your bedroom deeides. you t. 
are used on account. of the heat, dining with | get up with a sudden stoic spring and somer- 
supreme content off a pink section of melon, | sault, thinking of the old sea proverb, “The 





as large as the bottom of your hat. 


Here | man who is always wanting to turn in will 


is a dog, who could pull a bull down. by | never turn out anything.” 


the horns, drive his knife through a three- 


The cold floor against your feet acts asa | 


inch plank, yet he nourishes his “robur” and | tonic, and drives you to fresh stoicisms with | 
stamina on half a pink melon, brought from | cold water, for which you mentally applaud | 


that moist province, where the mocking pro- 
verb. says, “The trees are grass, tle earth 
water, the mep women, and the women— 
nothing,” 
cow’s horn of a and another of vinegar 

iced up with hot green r, lic, 
a salt, that dog will toil ail day can 
Castle of Solomon copper-mine in the 
Cabeza Colorada, where the stalactites. are 
emerald and amethyst; will sweat at. the 
olive press or the grape crushing, and wander 
home at night, not pale, fretful, and 
collapsed, but merry a gay, ready to go 
mad at the distant tinkle of a guitar, and to 
beat his hands sore keeping staccato time to 
the Cadiz cachuca. I who only yesterday 
saw an Englishman double up ana pack on his 
fork for onecalm mouthful about four square 
inches of red roast beef, think we lay far too 
much stress on the necessity of heavy eating. 
The Arab, on his rice diet, seourged the 
shrinking world, The Roman soldier, on his 
sour wine and vinegar bread, mapped out 
Europe with his. roads. Perhaps to produce 
unlimited. cotton printsa beef diet is indis- 

; but for. what else ? 

The Spaniard who wears the Moorish 

turban still, or its effigy; who carries the 


Yet on that, or bread dipped in a! against the wall :— 


| 





ourself. You dress, and go down to the | 
reakfast-room ; stopping, half-way down- 
stairs, to read the following card nailed 


Vincent's Horen or TANerens. 
Travellers will find excellent accommodacion and | 
cookevy. he guides and the dogs for the sport 
men. 


Pepys’ Tangier !—Tangiers that we got in | 
dowry for Charles the Second with Katherine 
of Braganza, I must go there. As I say 
this, I button up my coat to express deter 
mination, and suddenly look up and finda | 
waiter watching me, who, seeing me, smiles, 
and calls out, “ All raite—all raite. I know | 
Inglis—the room of the breakfast—primo al | 
derecho—furst to ze raite. Good evening, | 
Sefior. All rayte, Senor.” 

You reach “ the room of the breakfast,” and 
find a large, bare, square hall with enormous | 
windows opening from roof to floor, and 
leading to a balcony. Pleasant sounds and 
cries steam up to you from the street— 
pleasant sounds because new sounds—voices 
that lull and soothe you with new hopes and 
numb and silence the ceaseless. clamour of 
the old worm. in the heart core—the worm 


Moorish javelin turned to a stick ; who lives| that never dies. There are cries of water- 
in. Moorish court-yards; who uses Moorish| sellers and fruit-sellers ; of boys with fire for 
words, blessings, and curses ; who covers his! cigar-smokers and of the jangling tin box of 
streets with Moorish awnings ; who uses the| itinerant mendieants ; strings of donkeys of 
Moorish boat, and hunts bulls like the Moors! course ; careering horses ; a church procession; 
used to, lives still on the rough food of that| an eleemosynary guitar; some street jugglers 
Roman soldier—the bread soaked in oil and| that. would be hissed in Southampton Street, 
vinegar, the bread salad, so refreshing and| Strand, London, W.C., and some stormy 
healthy. in.a burning climate, where the oil| gusty drums belonging to the shining steel 
stands:for the most. ethereal fat you can feed| bayonets, whose tops I can just see. Above 
the stomach flame with, and vinegar for the] all a great Titian sky, billowed with foam- 
destroyer of thirst and purifier of the blood. | white clouds. 

Beware, O ——- traveller, of your un-| It is early yet. Still there have been, 1 
bridled English appetite: cut not those|should say, half a dozen breakfasts eaten 
stewed quails that smell so of garlic: dismiss| already, You can tell this by the dashes 
untouched those gravel-walked white fish:|of raspberry-vinegar looking wine in t 
return that brown pad of steak with the| tumblers, the glasses of water, the broken 
crisp potato wafers and the savoury, brown,| rolls, the dorsal bones, like arrow plumes of the 
bubbly. gravy—all of which, with certain | whitings, the crusted brown water-mark lines 
cameo pats of butter, oval white rolls, crackly | in the chocolate cups, the golden green Fike 
toast, coffee, &c, Don Hieronymo, your land-| skins, the testamentary melon rinds with t 
lord, expeets you to eat for breakfast, on| Arabic inscriptions all over them, left for 
this baking morning, in the great city of! future vegetarian Layards. 
nuts—Barcelona. Presently, my breakfast—the one I de 
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geribed (do not be afraid, Iam not going to 


) deseribe it again) comes in. A divine power 
+ of appetite comes to me. I do not follow my 
) own advice. 
) apoplectic effects I will presently relate. I 


I decapitate eggs: with what 


the steaks as: if they were cut from 


) enemies I had slainin battle. I anatomise the 
| fish. 


I tose off the coffee. I part the rolls. 
[smile round me benignly, and feel happy. 
“Heart full and eyes full—bad,” says the 
proverb ; “ but head full and stomach full— 

, good:” and now, having laid sure 
eh eves for a long day’s work, and filled 
the hopper with material for all hands to go 
on with (I keep no cats that do not catch 


| mice) and for idle stomachs or idle hands 


Satan still finds work in fretting or back- 


| biting, if not in stealing. I prepare for the 


yful dessert that always concludes apes 
fast. Iturn to the great central altar 


| of an épergne that, decorated with flowers, 


ves the table rather an operatic character. 
toy with a fig or two ; trifle and unstring a 
bunch of grapes. I peel a melting slice of 
astly, following the national 
custom —very refreshing and anti-feverish 
it is—I drink. two tumblers. of sparkling 


| water, just blushed with wine, large inky 


decanters of which stand on the table. I had 

done, I felt, what the Reverend Mr. England 

expected every one to do—his duty—his 
| Sunday duty. 


All breakfast time I had been watching 
Portywinks, the great traveller, who, with 
sanguineous face, sat opposite to me, plunging 
jato Spanish conversations, and performing 
in them wonderful feats of agility by leapin 


from one language to another. I delighte 

to listen to the contrast of the sharp, clear 
cut Castilian with the soft, gliding, Kissing, 
lover-like Andalusian, I never quite settled 
that th question. At Toledo they laugh at 


| youif you say Saragosa.; they call it Thara- 
| gotha. Yet at Seville they quiz you for 
| saying Granada, when it should be Granatha; 


then at Malaga again I got soundly rated 
for calling Andaluz Andaluth, when I should 


| have said Andaluce: but then the correction 
| tame to me as I was. walking between two 
| Spanish ladies, and the scorn came from 


such pretty lips, the contempt from such 
twilight eyes, the critical laughter from 


| sich coral caves, that I could have wished to 
| have had a week of such pretty scolding: 
} and as I walked upand down in that summer 
| dusk along the crowded parade, within sound 


of the sea, that seemed to murmur solos and 


| dirgeful themes between the hurricane torna- 


does of the band ; as1 walked in an endless ebb 


| and flow of priests, officers, and nun-like ladies 
| inblack, under the lamp-lit treea, where the 
| Water-seller plied his innocent trade aud the 


Very peasants, in their hussar-jackets, shirt 


sleeves, and close-cropped heads, were grave, | 
} S0urteous, and sedate; I fancied myself in a 


Quiet side-walk of the Elysian fields, walking 
| Between Dante’s Beatrice and Shakespeare’s 
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Rosalind, those blessed queens of the world’s 


dream-women. 

But let me get to the fatal symptoms. of 
that apoplectic breakfast. Shall Teter forget 
that. numbing sleep that came over. me within 
an hour; that dreadful lotes-eating indiffer- 
ence to labour; that tendency to look for » 
sofa and to go into a hot, steaming sleep 
which seemed the pee of afever; that 
ene at. my liver; that. full-blooded 
ace; that thirst and reptile torpidity ; 
that. terrible conviction. that I had made a 
mistake and had better have breakfasted off a 
mere elice of melon, a roll, and a cup of. fat 
brown chocolate-paste. I never sinned again, 
and Apoplexy lett me to go and throttle a fat 
canon in the next street; which served him 
(the canon) right. 

But I must get on to dinner, Spanish 
dinner, a. thing as peculiarly national as 
liquorice, oranges, or garlic. As for lunch 
(lonch, as they call it), it is a mere social 
accident ; not an institution at all. It is an 
impromptu of rolls and butter, grapes and 
melon, eaten with wine and water inter- 
ludes, in a room closely blinded up as if 
the landlord were just dead, But dinner— 
dinner is “something like,” as Spanker used 
to say. 

I am at that Fonda Londres in the Plaza 
Infanta. You. may easily guess what the 
half hour before the mesa redonda (table 
d'héte) begins, the hour being five, was; I 
am off after dinner to see the house of Pontius 
Pilate, then to the government-pottery, and 
then to the cannon-foundry, so have ordered 
horses to the door at six, and am waiting for 
my bill which I want to scan over, 

“ Notta,” they call the bill,and a notable 
bill it is. The waiter brings it om a tray, 
the charges are so heavy. It isone yard long, 
imperial measure. 

“Let me overhaul it,” says Spanker, who 
prides himself on his complete knowledge of 
the Spanish language.. “I'll knock some of 
it off. They won’t do me. I know a thing 
or two. I’m too much for them.” 

I handed it, 

“* Labandera,—lavender. O that’s washing 
—‘ sixteen reals.’ 

“¢ Pollo.’—That’s chicken— eight reals.’ 

“¢Pan.’—By Jove, what’s Pan to do with it? 
O yes, bread ; yes, yes,—‘ one real.’ I say, old 
man, send some one to my digging for my diec- 
tionary. What the deuce do they mean by 
‘Cuarto’—quatro—four? O, no. Isee; Room, 
sixteen reals, That’s too much. 

““Two Amontillados ; twenty-eight reals,’ 
That’s sticking it in, rather—but let it go! 

“‘ Twelve Cigarros ; eighteen reals.’ 

“<Two Convidadas comer ;’—two fellows to 
grub. That’s me and Driver ;—‘ twenty-four 
reals,’ Knock four off that. 

“One something roto, What’s roto ? O; roast, 
Ah, 80 it is, roast. Yes, of course, roast. One 
roast vaso—whatever that may be—five reals. 
Too much, 
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“* Caballos ’—horses, 
‘three hundred and twenty reals” By 
George! O, yes, that’s for your two days’ 
ride. 


“« Almuerzo,’ — breakfast, — ‘eight reals.’ | 


Why that’s more than the Fonda Minerva at 
Granada.” 

“Fonda Minerva,” smiled the waiter, “I 
know Casa, Numero 40. Carrera de Genil, 
Acera de Darro, Gomez de Brigand.” 

“Exactly,” said Spanker, “right as a 
guide-book. But who asked you to clap 
your oar in, old fellow.” (This, in a voice of 
thunder.) Waiter dropped the tray on my 
toes. 

“* One Botella Xeres ; fifteen reals.’ O, it’s 
all right enough. Put pago (paid), waiter ; 
one cannot botherall day about the confounded 
items—go !” 

Till dinner came I and Spanker amused 
ourselves by smoking at the door, or on one 
of those low stone-seats with iron hacks 
that, interspersed with orange-trees and iron 
lamp trees, parade round the square. Behind 
us lay the hotel with all its windows gasping 
open, and its green side-blinds lying back 
against the wall. 

“Just look,” says Spanker, exhibiting a 
card, “ what an infernal rascal, named Tomas 
Rodesquez, who calls himself interpreter to 
the hotel, has just put in my hand. ‘ List 
of curiosities in the City of Seville: Cathe- 
dral, percussion-cap factory, mint, pottery.’ 
Here’s a jumble. What do I care for 
percussion-caps, or mints, or potteries? I 
swore yesterday I would not go into any 
more cathedrals, or look at another picture. 
A man has his weed and his horse ;—but, 
I say, old man, what are you going to do 
to-night 7” 

“Look here,” I said, taking up the little 

aper—The Voice of Liberty—“here is a 

aile (ball) to-night at Don Manuel de la 
Berrerds, at half-past nine ; entrance fifteen 
reals, There are to be dances of society, of 
the nation. It is in the elegant saloon.” 

“Elegant saloon. I know it—Gammonio ! 
Tarifa Street.” 

* All the best boleras are to be there, and 
several gipsies and cantadores of the highest 
fame, and Don Manuel has spared no time or 
sacrifice in order that the dances shall be 
executed with the proper splendour and bril- 
liancy.” 

“He used to keep the Hétel Central, Caes 
de Sodre, Lisbon, in that little sea-side square, 
where the dial and the pimento-trees are. 
Didn’t he stick it in for pale-ale, ask Driver, 
when we get to Gib?” 

“ A curious people this,” said I, pointing to 
an advertisement in the paper, headed by a 
black cross, and the letters R.I.P.A. ‘Don 

public scrivener, his sons Don Francisco, 
Don Juan, Don Manuel, and Don Carlos, 
sons of the said Don Pedro de la Torre, beg 
that those who have not yet received notes 
will assist at the funeral which, for the eternal 


Caballos is horses .| 
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(Conducted by 
rest of Don Pedro’s soul, will be celebrated to- 
morrow (Sunday) at eight and a-half in the 
morning, in the parish of Saint John the 
Baptist, of the Palm, from whence the body 
will be carried to the public cemetery of 
San Fernando, for which favour they will 
remain indebted. Street of the Holy Spirit, 
Numero, 20.’ Shall we go and help bury the 
old notary 7” 

“ What, at half-past eight in the morning? 
Catch me. Lieutenant Spanker up in the 
morning’s No for me. The man who stirg 
very much before breakfast, Tom Hood said, 
‘isa spoon!’ Develish good of Hood. Was 
that Hood whom we used to call ‘ Pod’ at 
Eton, because he was so podgy ?” 

“T think not. Well, but here, Spanker, is 
an advertisement much more in your way, 
‘The Society of Athletes and Acrobats, 
Bull Ring, Seville. Sunday. Weather per- 
mitting.’ ” 

“Sunday, too ; that’s wrong. But here they 
pull a man up if he reads the Bible.” 

“Tilustration: a fool with a jackass on 
his shoulders, dancing on a very low tight 
rope.” 

“T can’t swallow that, old fellow. Fact?” 

“You observed in the funeral notice the 
deep religious tone of faith, and the curious 
mixtures of ceremonious address, It is the 
same here. ‘ Don Hieronymo de Villafranca 
thanks the illustrious and gallant population 
of the loyal and glorious city for their favours 
and promises.’ All this, just hear it, reads 
like a country circus placard.” 

“Let me look over you,” said Spanker; 
“T think you’re humming me.” 

“Brilliant symphonies by all the band. 
The Sylphs and the Satyr. Egyptian Pyra- 
mids. The Escapada Reel, by the Miraculous 
Maiden, on the tight rope. The Giralda of | 
Seville, The Carib Exercises. The Russian 
Mountain. Feats by the Youth of Barcelona, 
To end with The Two Minstrel Brothers, 
in which the Count de Foja, a town near 
Naples, will seek his lady, who is taken by 
the bandits, at the head of a troop of men 
disguised as tumblers. Open at three ; com- 
mence at half-past four. Seats, six reals. 
Hallo, there’s the waiter squalling to us for 
dinner.” : 

Dinner is a solemn thing, with thirty 
heads at once in thirty soup-plates ; waiters, 
in pink and yellow jackets, skimming about 
like butterflies, Ox-tail is being put out of 
sight. Vermicelli twines its white Medusa hair 
for me and Spanker. The table is gay with 
stands of fruit, flowers, and small dishes 
of almonds and ratafias, which a little 
attorney, who looks like a plump spider, 
ogles already ogreously. There is a curious 
superstition of putting the dishes for & 
moment on the table, and then removing 
them to be carved and distributed i 
rotation by the waiters, If you see the 
dissected chicken and watercresses passilg 


round to your next neighbour, while you 
_ 
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will be the loser of this race. Every- 
where round the table (as in other scenes 
of life nearer home), I see a dozen faces, 

eedy, selfish, and rapacious, trying to look 


‘before you start, you come to my diggings, 
and have just a glass of sherry, it puts a 
fellow right. I am close by.” 


WHITE ANTS. 


ilosophically calm and unconcerned. One 
would think that a large prize had been! Termites are the greatest calamity of 
offered to the man who should first finish; the Indies, says Linneus, using the word 
dinner, and yet not forget to taste every dish. calamity in the proper sense of the Greek 
Plain joint of my country, over-roasted by | term (calamitis) a locust, or leaf-cutter, These 

in cook of my country, I despise you! Here | insects, like the bees and ants, unite together 
is a flower-bed of dishes. Stewed snails : | in sociable bands, often prodigiously numerous, 
I let them pass. Brocoli alone, in a sea of| composed of three distinct sorts of individuals, 
butter. I don’t seem to like it; no more| which are said to represent different castes in 
does Spanker, who is getting warm in the | society, and have been called the sovereignty, 
race, and would, if 1 did not stop him,| the nobility, and the people. Most travellers 
madly call for champagne, to be “in| however give the name of white ants to the 
silver goblets quaffed,” regardless of expense. | termites, on account of their form, their size, 
Now tear by us, ducking in and out, the and their colour. The singular habits of these 
serried waiters putting in for shelter to insects—habits which make them a formidable 


temporary bays. |calamity—have given rise to many fables, 
There is veal, in warm brown slices, lapped, ' ancient and modern. 


fiery and deliciously, in tomato sauce. ‘There | 
is wild duck, with a fine savagery in its 
favour. There is roast beef; and, between 


) duck and beef, a capricious mockery of sweet 


| custard and burnt sugar. 


Then comes a 
tridge, and more fowl and more veal ; 


| just as if the cook, in an exhausted syncope 


of imagination, had given over invention, 
and, like our modern dramatists, began again 
with the A, B, C of his art. Now there 
isa rush, cautiously violent, like the rush of | 
despairing sailors to the spirit-room, to the 
sweetmeats ; a fierce but playful dipping for 


| lots into the ratafia dishes ; then a wiping of 


beards and lips with wet napkins; a draw- 


| ling and tossing back of chairs, and we have 


done: all but a group of three English 
(bagmen) visitors, defiantly at their ease, 


| Whohave just come in, and, without bow, 


| observed him use forty-two gestures, 


@ greeting, are beginning, da capo, at the 
soup. 

Now, all this dinner-time, I have been 
trying to enlarge my knowledge of Spanish 
estures.. An Italian once told me that in 
ve minutes with Signor Rossini, he had | 
I am 


| sure the Spaniards have very many more 


gestures than the Italians. Gesture is the 
telegraph language of a hot, lazy country, it: 
expresses passions, that language is too slow | 


| aad inadequate to express. The Spaniards 
| ell each other by a spat out hiss, They draw 


it 


, 
bt 


You to them by raising the opened hand ; they | 
Warn you by wagging the fore-finger at their 
Rose , they cross themselves, to express sur- 
Prise and astonishment. In parting, they 
do not tamely kiss the hand; they kiss 
five fingers drawn to a bunch, and 
then spirt them out with a start and a| 
They are a curious and an inter- 


oy nde 
“Well,” says Spanker, in his pleasant, 
Tank way, as we strolled together to the 
- hotel door to look for the horses, “I think 
We have had a jolly good feed. Suppose, 


Herodotus talks about the ants existing 
in the country of the Bachrians, which, 
though smaller than dogs, were larger than 
foxes, and each devoured a pound of meat 
every day. In their retreats in the sandy 
deserts, these gigantic insects were said to 
bore underground habitations, and build up 
hillocks of really golden sand which the 
Indians came and stole from them at the 
peril of their own lives, 

Pliny adds to this marvellous story that 
the horns of these ants were to be seen in 
the temple of Hercules. Even in modern 
times, and since the termites have been 
pretty well known, many travellers attributed 
to them a strong venom which killed men 
instantly by its smell or brought on a fatal 
fever. But an English naturalist named 
Smeathman, completely destroyed all these 
stories by publishing, in the Philosophical 


| ‘Transactions of seventeen hundred and eighty- 


one, an account of the termites which are 
found in Africa and other climates. In this 
account Smeathman made known facts more 
strange and marvellous than any of the fables 
propagated by the ancients. Indeed, in this 
case, a8 in many others, nature surpasses 
most wonderfully everything which man has 
imagined. 

All the different kinds of termites resemble 
each other in form, in their manner of living 
and in their good and bad qualities ; but they 
differ as much as birds in the manner of 
building their habitations or nests, and in 
the choice of the materials of which the 
nests are composed. There are some species 


| which build upon the surface of the ground, 


or partly above and partly beneath ; and one 
or two species, perhaps more, which build on 


| the stems or branches of trees, sometimes at 


a great height aloft. One species is celebrated 
for the vast edifices it rears in the form of a 
sugar-loaf, ten or twelve feet in height, and so 
solid that the wild cattle mount upon them 
without breaking through in the least. 
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Of every species there are ‘three ranks ; 
first, the working insects or labourers ; next 
the fighting insects, or soldiers, who do no 
kind of labour; and, last of all, the winged 
or perfect insects (called kings and queens) 
which are male and female, and capable of 
reproducing their species. These neither toil 
nor fight, being quite incapable of either, 
and almost of self-defence. Nature, however, 
has so arranged that they emigrate within a 
few weeks after they have arrived at this 
state, and either establish new kingdoms or 
perish in a day or two. 

The Termes bellicosus, is the largest and 
best known species of termites on the coast 
of Africa, and formed the subject of Smeath- 
man’s observations. The nests of thisspecies 
are so numerous all over the island of 
Barranas, and the adjacent continent of 
Africa, that itis scarcely possible to stand upon 
any open place, such as a rice-plantation or 
other clear spot, where one or more of these 
buildings is not to be seen within fifty paces. 

In some parts near Senegal, Adanson 
mentions, that their number, magnitude, and 
closeness of situation, make them appear like 
the villages of the natives. These edifices are 
generally called hills, from their outward 
appearance, which is that of little hills, or 
sugar-loaves, about ten or twelve feet in 
height. These hills, at first,are quite ‘bare, 


but in time become, like the rest of the 
earth, almost covered with grass and other 
pains and, in the dry season, when the 


erbage is burnt up by the rays of the sun, 
they somewhat resemble very large hay- 
The exterior of the building consists 
of one large dome-shaped shell, large and 
strong enough to enclose and shelter the 
interior from the weather, and to protect the 
inhabitants from the attacks of most of their 
enemies, It also serves to collect and preserve 
a regular degree of genial warmth and mois- 
ture, which is mecessary for hatching the 
eggs. The inside is divided, with great regu- 
larity and contrivance, into a great number 
of apartments, some of which are intended 
for the residence of the kings and queens, 
and for the rearing of their progeny ; whilst 
others serve as magazines, and are always 
well filled with stores and provisions. These 
hills maketheir first appearance above ground 
by a little turret or two in the shape of 
sugar-loaves about a foot high. Soon after- 
ward, while the first are increasing in size, 
the termites raise others at some little dis- 
tance, and go on increasing their numbers, 
and widening them at the base. They always 
raise the highest and largest turrets in the 
middle,and by filling up the intervals between 
each turret, collect them into one dome. The 
small turrets serve as scaffoldings in making 
the dome, and when it is completed they take 
away the middle turrets, with the exception 
of the tops, which, joined together, form the 
crown of the cupola. 
The royal chamber, so called from its being 
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oecupied by the king and queen, is considered: 1 


the most important part of the edifice, and ig 
always situated as near as possible in ‘the 
centre of the hillock. It resembles in shape 
half an egg cut lengthwise, and is at first not 


above an inch long ; afterwards, however, it | 
is increased to six or eight inches, or even | 


more, being always in proportion tothe size 


of the queen, who increases in bulk as she | 


increases in age. The floor and roof of this 
chamber are very solidly built of hardened 
clay. 
ways or entranees, at equal distances from 
each other, and large enough ‘to admit the 


soldiers and labourers, but not large enough | 


to allow the king and queen to pass out, 
Surrounding the royal chamber are a num 
ber of others, of different shapes and sizes, 


but all of them arched ; these are occupied | 


by the soldiers and labourers who guard ‘the 
pair, on whose safety depends the existence 
of the whole community. These apartments 
being connected together by openings and 


passages form an intricate labyrinth which | 


extends a foot or more from the royal cham- 
ber on every side ; and they are surrounded’ 
by the magazines and nurseries. The maga- 


zines are chambers of clay, always well filled | 


with provisions, which consist of the gums 
and thick juices of plants. The nurseries, 
which contain the eggs and the young ones, 
are entirely coumpensd of wooden materials, 
gummed together. 
ceedingly compact, and divided into very’ 
small irregularly-shaped chambers, not one 
of which is to be found half an inch in width, 
When the nest is in the infant state, they are 


close to the royal chamber ; but as in process | 
of time the queen grows in bulk, it becomes’ | 


necessary to enlarge this chamber for her 


accommodation, and as she then laysa greater | 


number of eggs and needs an increased number 


of attendants, the adjacent apartments must | 


be enlarged and increased in number ¢or- 
respondingly. For this purpose the small 


nurseries that were first built are taken'to | 
pieces, and rebuilt a little further off. The 


nurseries are always found slightly over 


grown with mould and plentifully sprinkled | 
with white globules, about the size of @ | 


pin’s head. Smeathman at first mistook these 


globules for eggs, but on closer examination | 
under a microscope, he found them to be ®@ | 


species of fungus, in shape like a young 
mushroom. } 
chambers of clay, like those which contain 


the provisions, but much larger. In the = ) 


state of the nest, the nurseries are not 
larger than a hazel nut ; but in old hills they 
are often as large as a cocoa-nut, Under the 


dome is a large open space, surrounded by | 


three or four large gothic-shaped arches, 
which are sometimes two or three feet high 
in front of the area, but diminish rapidly a8 
they recede, and are soon lost among the 
innumerable chambers and nurseries beh 

them, There are very few openings into 
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Its walls are pierced by several door | 


These nurseries are ex | 


The nurseries are enclosed in | 
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genial warmth which is collected by the dome. 
The subterranean passages ronning under 
the bills in various directions are sometimes 
as wide, or wider, than the bore of a large 
ecamnon. These galleries are very thickly 
lined with the sort of clay of which 'the hill 
js composed, and ascend the inside of the 
shell spirally, winding round the whole 
building to the top. Sometimes they inter- 
sect each other at different heights, opening 
either immediately into the dome at various 
places, or into the interior buildings and new 
wrrets. Underground ‘there are a great 
many passages leading downwards by sloping 
descents ‘three or four feet perpendicularly 
among the gravel, from which the labouring 
termites cull the finer parts, and work up in 
their mouths to the consistence of mortar. 
This mortar forms that solid clay or stony 
substance of which all their hills and ‘build- 
, exeept the nurseries, are composed, 


<a galleries agaim ascend leading out 


horizontally on every ‘side, and are carried 
underground, near the surface, to an immense 
distance. Sometimes these passages cannot 
be continued underground in the required 
direction. The termites therefore build pipes 
or covered ways along the surface of the 
Eons, composed of the same materials as 

e nests. ‘These they continue, with many 
windings and ramifications, to great lengths ; 
mdwhen it is possible, they construct sub- 
terranean pipes running parallel with them, 
into which they retreat if the tread of man 
franimals alarms them, and sink and save 
themselves if their galleries aboveground are 
destroyed by violence. 

Each community of termites consists, as it 
has already been stated, of a king and queen, 
soldiers and labourers. "The labourers are 
the most numerous, being in the proportion 
ofa hundred to one soldier. They are about 
the size of an ordinary ant, but perfectly 
White in colour. Their bodies are so delicate, 
that they are crushed by the least touch; but 
their heads bear horny dented mandibles, or 
pineers, which are strong enough to attack 
rate except stones and metals, 

he second caste, or soldiers, have a ve 
different form from the labourers, although 
ys in fact the same insects, havin 

rgone their first metamorphosis an 
approached one degree nearer to the perfect 
The soldiers are about half an inch 


: long, and equal in bulk to fifteen labourers. 


@ termites of this order preserve all their 

es the characteristics and peculiarities 
Which have caused them to be called soldiers. 
Numbering about one in a hunared of the 
Population, they constitute a class apart, 
Which has sometimes been styled the nobility. 
In'time of peace they live in idleness, mere y 
mg duty now and then as sentinels inside 
Mhe ‘hills, or superintending the labourers, 
Wer whom they evidently exercise great 
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jntended only to admit, into the nurseries;that 
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authority. In war times, however, they 
meke up for their indolence by fighting 
bravely and dying, if necessary, inthe defence 
of the community. At the first blow, which 
uncovers one of their galleries, the nearest 
sentinel runs to the spot, and then communi- 
eates the alarm to those nearest. In an 
instant the breach is covered by a crowd of 
warriors, who dart in every direction their 
large heads, opening and shutting their jaws 
with a great noise. If they happen to seize 
hold of anything they will never let it go 
again, but rather allow their own limbs and 
bodies to be torn to pieces than unlock 
their jaws. ‘When they reach the hand or 
the leg of their aggressor they instantly 
draw blood ; every soldier drawing more 
than its own weight of ‘blood. ‘Negroes un- 
protected by clothing are very soon put to 
flight, and Europeans generally come out of 
the battle with their clothes torn and blood- 
stained. 

While struggling with their enemies these 
soldiers knock every now and then upon the 
ground with their jaws, and the labourers 
answer this well-known signal by a sort of 
hiss. If the attack is at all suspended a 
crowd of labourers mount, each carrying a 
mouthful of prepared clay. Every one in its 
turn approaches the breach, puts down its 
share of mortar, and then retires without 
ever coming in the way or hindering its 
companions, Asa matter of course, the new 
wall is very rapidly built up, and during this 
time the soldiers get out of the way with the 
exception of one or two for every thousand 
labourers, One of these seems to be the 
overseer of the work, for taking its station 
near the wall, it turns its head slowly in 
every direction, and every two or three 
minutes knocks the roof rapidly with its jaws 
—producing a little louder noise than the 
tick of a watch. Each time it is answered 
by a hissing which issues from all parts of 
the building, and the Jabourers redouble their 
activity. Ifthe attack is recommenced, the 
labourers immediately disappear, and the 
soldiers are again at the breach, struggling 
and defending their groundinch byinch. At 
the same time, the labourers are not idle ; 
blocking up the passages, walling in the 
galleries, and above all, endeavouring to 
save their sovereigns. For this purpose they 
fill up the ante-rooms with mortar—so muc 
so that Smeathman, on reaching the centre 
of a hill, could not distinguish the royal 
chamber, which was completely lost in the 
midst of a heap of clay. But the neighbour- 
hood of this Daiiber was betrayed by the 
crowd of labourers and soldiers assembled 
all round it, who allowed themselves to be 
crushed rather than desert the place. The 
chamber itseif generally contained some 
thousands who had remained to be walled in 
with the royal couple. Smeathman found 
that they let themselves be carried away 
with the objects of their devotion, and con- 
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tinued their service even in captivity, turning | and are elected, as it is called, king and 
unceasingly round the queen, feeding her and | queen. The manner in which the labourers 
transporting the eggs, and for want of| elect their sovereigns is by inclosing them in 
nurseries, piling them behind some bit of | a chamber of clay suitable to their size, 
clay or in an angle of the bottle, which | leaving but one small entrance, large eno 
served them as a prison. for themselves and the soldiers to go in and 
The third order, or perfect insects, differ | out, but much too small for either of «the 
almost entirely in form from the soldiers|royal pair, who are thus made prisoners; 
and labourers, especially in the shape of| whilst their voluntary subjects undertake 
their abdomen, thorax, and head, besides! the task of working for them, fighting for 
being furnished with four large, fine, brownish, | them, and providing for their offspring, 
transparent wings on which at the time of| About this time a most extraordinary | 
emigration, they fly in search of a new! change begins to take place in the queen, | 
settlement. In size they are about seven-| Her abdomen gradually becomes extended | 
tenths of an inch ; their wings measure more | and enlarged to such an enormous size, that 
than two inches and a half from tip to tip,| in an old female it is sometimes fifteen hun 


and they are equal in bulk to thirty labourers 


this state the insects issue from their sub- 


terranean home during, or soon after, the | 


first tornado, which, at the latter end of the 
dry season, proclaims the approach of the 
heavy rains. The numbers which are to be 
found next morning all over the surface of 
the earth, but especially upon the water, is 


dred or two thousand times the bulk of the | 
or two soldiers, They have also two large | 
eyes, one on each side of the head; and in| 


rest of her body, and twenty or thirty thou- 
sand times the bulk of a labourer. The skin 
between the segments of the abdomen extend 


|are removed to half an inch distance from 
each other, although at first the whole len 


of the abdomen is not half an inch. The | 


| segments preserve their dark brown colour, 


and the upper part of the abdomen is marked | 


in every direction ; and at last the segments | 


truly astonishing. For their wings are only | with a regular series of brown bars through- 
calculated to carry them a few hours, and|out its entire length, while the intervals 


after the rising of the sun not one in a} between them are covered with a thin, | 
insect is | 
unless the morning continue rainy, when here | supposed to be upwards of two years old | 


thousand is to be found with four wings, | delicate, transparent skin. The 
and there a solitary individual may be seen|when the abdomen is increased to threo 
winging its way from one place to another,| inches in length; and they are sometimes 
anxious to avoid its numerous enemies. The| found nearly twice that size. 
special enemies of the termites are various | is now become a vast matrix full of eggs, not 


The abdomen } 


species of ants, which are waiting and watch- 
ing for them on every spray and every leaf. 
Not only do ants, birds, and reptiles destroy 
them, but even the inhabitants of the country 
eagerly seek after and eat them. All 
travellers speak of the ant-eating peoples ; 
but in reality it is the termites which are 
eaten, The Indians smoke the termite hills, 
and eatch the winged insects as they are 
coming out. The less industrious Africans, 
merely pick up those which fall on the sur- 
rounding water. The Indians knead these 
insects with flour into a cake, while the 
Africans think them delicious when roasted 
and eaten in handfuls. However strange 
this may appear, European travellers agree 
in speaking of the termites as agreeable 
food, and compare their taste to a sweet 
marrow or cream. Smeathman says they 
form a delicate, nourishing, and healthy 
aliment : nevertheless, the abuse of this sort 
of food often brings on serious diseases ; 
among others a sort of epidemic dysentery 
which carries off its victims in three or four 
hours, 

With so many enemies, it is indeed mar- 


'more remarkable for its amazing size than 
the undulations of the waves, and continues 


the animal, One part or the other is alter 


to the number of sixty in a minute in old 
queens, or eighty thousand and upwards in 
one day of twenty-four hours. These eggs 
are instantly taken from the body of the 
queen by her attendants, and carried to the 
nurseries, some of which in a large nest may 


and consequently much further by their 
winding galleries. There, after they are 
hatched, the young ones are attended and 
provided with everything necessary unl 
able to shift for themselves, and do their 
share of the labours of the community. 
There are supposed to be about twenty- 
four or twenty-five distinct species of termites, 
| America, two to Asia, and the rest to 
Europe. The European species are foun 
‘only in France. The termites are sup 





for its peristaltic motion, which resembles | 
incessantly, without any apparent effort of | 


nately rising and falling, and the matrix is | 
never at rest, but is always protruding eggs, | 


be four or five feet distant in a straight line | 


'of which nine belong to Africa, nine 


vellous that a single pair should be able to to have been imported into France about the 
escape to a place of security, and lay the’ year seventeen hundred and eighty by a firm 
foundation of a new community. Some of rich shipowners named Poupet, who were 
males and females, however, are fortunate in the habit of receiving cargoes from 

enough to be found by the labourers which Domingo, because it so happened that the 
are continually running about in the grass,' termites made their appearance in the towns 
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) prevent their ravages. 


——————— 


jn which the firm had warehouses, and 
powhere else. The towns of La Rochelle, 
Rochefort, De Saintes, Tonnay-Charente, have 
all become the prey of these terrible little 
miners. La Rochelle is not however so com- 
pletely invaded as the other towns, the 
termites only occupying the préfecture and 
the arsenal, which are at opposite parts of 
the town. But the préfecture, and a few 
neighbouring houses, are the principal scene 
of their devastations. Here they have taken 
complete possession, for in the garden it is 
impossible to plant a stick or leave a piece of 
wood without finding it attacked next day. 
The trees themselves are sometimes bored to 
the tips of their branches. Inside the pré- 
fecture the apartments and offices are also 
invaded. In one of the rooms the ceiling 
having given way was repaired, and the day 
after the workmen had left the place was 
covered by hanging galleries resembling 
stalactites, many inches in length. Some- 
times the galleries are fastened along the 
walls, and run from one story to another 
through the plaster. Messieurs Milne- 
Edwards and Blanchard saw galleries in 
wme of the cellars which descended from 
the ceiling down to the ground without being 
mupported. And Monsieur Bobe-Moreau 
saw some isolated galleries made in arches, 
or even thrown horizontally like a tubular 
bridge, to reach the paper of some bottles, or 
the contents of a pot of honey. 

As the termites in Rochelle—like all their 
kindred—always work in darkness, incessant 
Vigilance can alone disclose their retreats and 
One day the archives 


} of the department were found almost entirely 
) destroyed, without a single trace of the in- 
| jury appearing upon the surface, The ter- 
} mites had reached the cases by boring through 


the woodwork, and then at their leisure had 


i devonred the official documents, respecting 


j fame way. 


With the greatest care the upper leaf and the 
tiges of the leaves, so that a case containing 
Nothing but shapeless detritus appeared to 
be full of bundles in a perfect state. 
The hardest woods are attacked in the 
A clerk having slipped upon 
the staircase, fell, and pushed his hand 
upto the wrist into what appeared to be a 
lid oaken beam. The whole of the inside 
Was reduced to a powder, and the surface 
layer left intact by the termites was not 
thicker than a sheet of paper. 


Smeathman relates several instances of 
the rapidity of destruction of these insects. | 
ving left a compound microscope in a| 


Warehouse at Tobago for a few months, on 

return he found that a colony of a small 
Hecies of white ant had established them- 
telves in it, and had devoured all the wood- 
Work, leaving nothing but the metal and 
Glasses. A Mr. Forbes having shut up his 
Moms for some weeks, on examining them 

erved a number of galleries running in 
Yarious directions towards some prints and| 
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drawings in English frames, the glasses of 
which appeared to be uncommonly dull, 
and the frames covered with dust. “On 
attempting,” he says, “to wipe it off, I was 
astonished to find the glasses fixed to the 
wall, not suspended in frames as I left them, 
but completely surrounded by an incrustation 
cemented by the white ants, who had actually 
eaten up the deal frames and back-boards 
and the greater part of the paper, and left 
the glasses upheld by the incrustation or 
covered way, which they had formed during 
their depredations.” About the commence- 
ment of the present century the superb resi- 
dence of the Governor-General at Calcutta, 
which cost the East India Company immense 
sums of money, was almost destroyed by the 
attacks of these insects, An engineer, who 
had been obliged to reconnoitre in a district 
of Brazil, left upon his table on going to bed 
his trunk, thinking it was quite safe; but 
next morning, to his dismay, he found all his 
clothes and papers reduced to powder. 

Many means have been tried to destroy 
these formidable little enemies. Waterings 
with tar-water, frequent and deep ploughing, 
and circular ditches dug round the trunks, 
have been employed to protect gardens and 
fruit trees. Essence of turpentine and pow- 
dered arsenic have been vaunted as destroyers. 
of the insects when collected together in a 
termite hill, and a traveller named Chan- 


|vallon affirms that arsenic has answered 


the purpose perfectly in Martinique. Two 
Frenchmen, Messieurs Fleuriau and Sauvé, 
attempted to destroy the colony installed in 
the préfecture of La Rochelle. Afier a num- 
ber of unsuccessful attempts, they thought of 
calling in the aid of auxiliaries, and of em- 
ploying the black ants to fight the white ants, 
Having placed in the same bottle an equal 
number of these two sorts of insects, the 
battle instantly commenced, and the result 
was soon foreseen, The termites made the 
deepest wounds—especially the soldiers, who, 
with a sivgle stroke of their terrible mandi- 
bles, cut the ants in twain like a pair of 
scissors. In a short time the ants were 
exterminated, leaving the termites masters 
of the field, with only a few slain, The 
next day, however, nearly half of the termites 
were found dead, having been poisoned by 
the acid secreted by the ants. 

It has been said that it is easier for men to 
defend themselves from the attacks of large 
wild animals than from the ravages of these 
dangerous little insects. And considering 
their destructive activity and their incal- 
culable numbers, an observer might be 
tempted to ask for what my 08 these 
insects were created, and why they have 
been endowed with an instinct so prejudicial 
to man? Investigation, however, shows that 
in the warm climates, where the termites 
abound, the vegetation is developed with 
extreme rapidity and astonishing abundance, 
this activity being counterbalanced by the 
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speed with which all these plants are | 


destroyed ; and if there were not myriads of 
insect-labourers employed in clearing away 
the decaying vegetable matter, those fertile 
and smiling countries would soon become 

tilential for men and animals. However 
inconvenient they may be, the termites are 
undeniably useful, their depredations upon 
the pay and the works of man being 
accidents resulting from their activity in 
fulfilling the functions for which they were 
created. Their instinct guiding them to 
attack only those trees which have perished 
er which have been felled, healthy and vigor- 
ous trees which do not require to be pulverised 
are never touched by these useful and inde- 
fatigable destroyers. 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS BRITISH EXILE. 


A Few years ago I made the acquaint- 
ance of an elderly lady, whose husband, so 
far back: as 1799, held an official position, 
both civil and military, in. the colony of New 
South Wales. Many anecdotes she told me of 
celebrated characters: who had, in the words 
of one of them, “left: their country for their 
country’s good.” With most, if not with all, 
of: these celebrities the old lady had come in 
contact personally. 

“ One morning,” ste began, “I was sitting 
in. my drawing-room with my two little 
children, who are now middle-aged men 
with large families, when a gentleman was 
announced, I gave the order for his admis- 
sion; and on his entering the door of the 
apartment, L rose from my chair, and greeted 
lim’ with a bow, which he returned in the 
most gracefal and courtly manner imaginable, 
His dress was that of a man of fashion, 
and his: bearing that of a person who had 
moved inthe highest circles: of society. A 
vessel had’ arrived from England'a few days 
previously with passengers, and I fancied 
that this gentleman was one of them. I 
asked him to be seated. He took a chair, 
opposite to me, and at once entered into 
conversation, making the first topie the 
extreme warmth of the day, and the second 
the healthful appearance of my charming 
children—as he was pleased to speak of them. 
Apart from: a. mother liking to hear her 
children praised, there was such a-refinement 
in the stranger’s manner, such a. seeming 
sincerity in all he said, added to such a-mar- 
vellous neatness of expression, that I could 
not help thinking he would form a very 
valuable acquisition to our list of acquaint- 
ances, provided’ he intended remaining’ in 
Sydney, instead of settling in the interior of 
the colony. 

“JT expressed my regret: that’ the Major 
(my husband): was from home; but I men- 
tioned that 1 expected him at one o’clock, at 
which hour we took luncheon; and I further 
expressed a hope that our visitor would 
remain and partake-of'the meal. With avery 
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snsosnyeesmnsespeneaasiseiedemnanntennesstniesteingig 
wee smile (which I afterwards: discovered 


ad mere meaning in it’ than I was: at the 
time aware of), he feared he could not have 
the pleasure of partaking of the hospitalitiey 
of my table, but, with my permission, lig 
would wait till the appointed hour,—which 
was then near at hand, Our conversation wag 
resumed ; and presently he asked my littl 
ones to go to him. They obeyed at o 
albeit they were rather shy children. Thig 
satisfied me that the stranger was a man of g 
kind and gentle disposition. He took the 


children, seated them on his knees; and | 
story (evidently of | 
extemporised), to | 
which they listened with — attention, | 

veing interested in |} 


began: to tell them a fai 
his own invention, an 


Indeed, I could not help 
the story, so fanciful were the ideas, and! 99 


poetical the language in which they were | 


expressed. 


“The story ended, the stranger replaced 
the children on the carpet, and approached | 


the table on which stood, in a porcelain vase, 
a bouquet of flowers, These he admired, 


and began a discourse on florieulture; t | 
listened with intense earnestness ; 80‘ pro- | 


found were all his observations: We were 


standing at the table for at least eight orten | 


minutes; my boys hanging on to the’ skirf 
of my dress, and every now and then com 
pelling me to beg of them: to be silent. 

“Oneo’clock came, but not'the Major. I 
received, however, a note from him, written 
in pencil on a slip of paper. He would be 
detained at Government House until half- 

1 two.” 

“ Again I requested the fascinating stranger 
oF aerree of luncheon, which was now on 
table in the next room ; and again, with the’ 
same winning smile, he declined, As he was 
about, as I thought, to depart, I extended 
my hand: but, to my astonishment, he 
stepped back, made a low bow, and declined 
taking it. 

“For a gentleman to have his land 
refused when he extends it to another’ is 
embarrassing enough. But for a lady! 
Who can possibly describe what were’ my 
feelings?: Had he Ween the heir to the 
British throne, visiting that’ penal settlement 
in disguise (and from the stranger’s manners’ 
and conversation he might have beem that 
illustrious: personage), he could scarcely Have; 
under the circumstances, treated me in sucli 
an extraordinary manner. I searcely knew 
what to think. Observing, as the stranger 
must have done, the blood rush to my cheeks, 
and being cognisant, evidentiy, of what was 
passing through my mind, he spoke a8 
follows : 

“<Madam, I am afraid’ you will never 
forgive me the liberty I have taken already. 
But the trath is, the passion suddenly stole 
over me, and I could not resist the temptation 
of satisfying myself that the skill which made 
me so conspicuous in the mother country 
still remained to me in this convict land: 
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“JT stared at. him, but did not speak. 
“*Madam,’ he continued, ‘the penalty. of 
i sitting at table with you, or taking the hand 
you paid me the compliment to proffer me— 
yourself in ignorance of the fact. [am about 
| to diselose—would have been the forfeiture 
of my ticket-of-leave, a hundred lashes, and 
employment on the roadsinirons. As it is, 
I dread the Major’s wrath; but I cherish | 
a hope that. you will endeavour to appease 





brief amusement [ afforded your beautiful | 
children.’ 

“* You are a convict }’ I said, indignantly, | 
wy hand on the bell-rope, 

“‘Madam,’ he said, with an expression} 
of countenance which moved me to pity, 
in spite of my indignation, ‘hear me for one | 
moment.’ 

“* A convicted felon, how dared you enter 
my drawing-room as a visitor?’ I asked | 


my other feelings. 

“The Major, madam,’ said the stranger, 
‘requested me to be at his house at the hour 
when I presented myself: and he bade me 

it if he were from home when I called. 

¢ Major wishes to know, who was the person 
who received from me a diamond necklace 
Which belonged to the Marchioness of Dor- 
fington, and. came into my possession at a 
state ball some four or five years ago—a state 
ball at which I had the honour of being pre- 
sent. Now, madam, when the orderly who 
ened the front door informed me that the 
jor was not at home, but that you 
were, that indomitable impudence which so 
) often carried me into the drawing-rooms 
of the aristocracy of our country, took pos- 
| session of me; and, warmed as I was with 
generous wine—just sufficiently to give me 
courage—I determined to tread once more on 

&lady’s carpet, and enter into’ conversation 
{ with oe hat much I felt the Major would 
| lrgive: me; and, therefore, I requested the 

erly to announce a: gentleman. Indeed; 
madam, I shall make the forgiveness of the 

j tberties I have taken in this room the 
} condition of my giving that information 
} Which shall restore to the Marchioness: of 

Dorrington the gem of which I deprived her 
} ~agem which is still unpledged, and in the 
} Possession. of one who will restore it on an 
application, accompanied by a letter in my 

writing,’ 
“Again T kept silence, 
) “*Madam!’ he exclaimed, somewhat im- 
} Passionedly, and rather proudly, ‘I: am no 
rman than Barrington, the illustrious 
| Pickpocket ; and this is the hand which in its, 
has gently plucked from ladies of rank 
ad wealth, jewels which realised, in all, 
# Wpwards of thirty-five thousand pounds, 
Brespective of those which were in my 
mssion, under lock and key, when fortune 
d her back upon me.’ 
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it, if your advocacy be only a return for the | 


“Barrington, the pickpocket!’ Having! 
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heard so much of this man and of his exploits 
(although, of course, I had never seen him), 
1 could not help regarding him with curiosity ; 
so much so, that I could scarcely be angry 
with him any. longer. 

“* Madam,’ he continued, ‘I have told you 
that I longed. to satisfy myself. whether 
that skill which rendered me so illustrious 
in Europe still remained to me, in this coun- 
try, after five years of desuetude? I can 
conscientiously say that I am just as perfect 
in the art, that the touch is. just as soft, and 
the nerve as steady as when I sat in 
the dress-circle at Drury Lane or Covent 


Garden.’ 


“*T do not. comprehend you, Mr. Bar- 
rington,’ I replied. (I could not help saying 
Mister.) 

“* But you will, madam, in one. moment, 
Where are your keys ?’ 

“T felt’ my pocket, in which I fancied they 


him, my anger again getting the better of all| were, and discovered that. they were gone, 


“¢ And your thimble and. pencil-case, and 
your smelling-salts? They are here!’ (He 
drew them from his coat-pocket.) 

“My anger was again aroused. It was 
indeed, I thought, a frightful. liberty for a 
convict to practise his skill upon me, and 
put his. hand into the pocket of my dress; 
But, before I.could request him to leave the 
room and the house, he spoke again; and, as 
soon as I heard his voice and looked in. his 
face, I was mollified, and against my. will, as 
it were, obliged to listen to him. 

“* Ah, madam,’ he sighed, ‘such is the 
change that often comes. over the affairs of 
men! There was a time when ladies boasted 
of having been robbed by Barrington. Many 
whom I had never robbed. gave it out that 
I had done so0.;, simply that they might be 
talked about. Alas! such is the weakness 
of poor human nature that. some people care 
not by what means they associate. their 
names with the name of any celebrity, I 
was in power then, not in bondage. ‘ Bar- 
rington has my diamond ear-rings:!’ once 
exclaimed the old Countess of Kettlebank, 
clasping her hands. Her ladyship’s statement 
was not. true. Her diamonds were paste, 
and she knew it, and I caused them to be 
returned to her. Had you nota pair of very 
small pearl-drops in your ears this morning, 
madam ?’ 

“T placed my hands to my ears, and dis- 
cuvered that the drops were gone. Again 
my anger returned, and I said, ‘How dared 
you, sir, place your fingers on my face ?’ 

“Upon my sacred. word and honour, 
madam,’ he replied, placing his hand over his 
left breast, and bowing, ‘1 did nothing of the 
kind! The ear is. the most sensitive part of 
the human. body to the touch of another 

erson. Had’I touched your ear my hope of 
faving these drops in my waistcoat-pocket 
would have been gone. It was the springs 


|only that I touched, and the drops fell into 


the: palm. of my left-hand.’ He placed the 
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ear-rings on the table, and made me another 
very low bow. 

“* And when did you deprive me of them ?’ 
I asked him. 

“« When I was discoursing on floriculture, 
you had occasion several times to incline 
your head towards your charming children, 
and gently reprove them for interrupting me. 
It was on one of those occasions that the deed 
was quickly done. The dear children were 
the unconscious confederates in my crime—if 
erime you still consider it—since [ have told 
you, and I spoke the truth ; that it was not 
for the sake of gain, but simply to satisfy a 
passionate curiosity. It was as delicate and 
as (difficult an operation as any I ever per- 
formed in the whole course of my professional 
career.’ 

“There was’ a peculiar quaintness of 
humour and of action thrown into this 
speech ; I could not refrain from laughing. 
But, to my great satisfaction, the illustrious 
pickpocket did not join in the laugh. He 
regarded me with a look of extreme humility, 
and maintained a respectful silence, which 
was shortly broken by a loud knocking at 
the outer door. It was the major, who, sud- 
denly remembering his appointment with 
Barrington, had contrived to make his escape | 
from Government House, in order to keep it. | 
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“*Do not excite yourself to anger, major, J 
give you my honour—’ 

“*Your honour! Nonsense! What 1 
want is, the jewel restored to its owner, 

“And it shall be, on condition that yoy 
will not be offended, grievously offended, 
| with me for what I have done this day !* 

“*What is that ?’ 

“*Summon your good wife, and let her 
bear witness both for and against me.’ 

“My husband opened the drawing-room 
door, and called out ‘ Bessie !’ 

“As soon as I had made my appearan 
Barrington stated the sie Poe had 
transpired — with ,minute accuracy; nay, 
more, he acted the entire scene in such @ 
way that it became a little comedy in itself; 
the characters being himself, myself, and 
the children, all of which characters he 
represented with such humour that my hus- 
band and myself were several times in fits 
of laughter. Barrington, however, did not 
even smile, He affected to regard the little 
drama (and this made it the more amusing) as 
a very serious business. 

“This play over, my husband again put to 
Barrington the question: ‘Will you write 
that letter at once ?’ 

“* Ves,’ he replied, ‘I will; for I see that 
I am forgiven the liberty I was tempted to 


The major seemed rather surprised to find | take.’ And seating himself at the table he 
Barrington in my drawing-room; but he was! wrote : 


in such a hurry, and so anxious, that he said 
nothing on the subject. 

“T withdrew to the passage, whence I 
could overhear all that took place. 

“*Now, look here, Barrington,’ said my 
husband, impetuously, ‘I will have no more 
nonsense. As for a free pardon, or even a 
conditional pardon, at present, it is out of 
the question, In getting you a ticket-of- 
leave I have done all that I possibly can ; 
and, as I am a living man, I give you fair 
warning that if you do not keep faith 
with me, I will wndo what I have already 
done. A free pardon! What? Let you 
loose upon the society of England again? 
The colonial secretary would scout the idea, | 
and severely censure the governor for recom- 
mending such a thing. You know, as well 
as I do, that if you returned to England 
to-morrow, and had an income of five thou- 
sand a-year, you would never be able to keep 
those fingers of yours quiet.’ 

“*Well, I think you are right, major,’ 
said the illustrious personage. 

“Then you will write that letter at once ?’, 

“*T will. But on one condition.’ 

“* Another condition ?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ 

“Well, what is that condition ? You have 


‘* «Mr. Barrineton presents his compliments to 
Mr, —, and requests that a sealed packet, marked 
DN. No. 27, be immediately delivered to the bearer 
of this note. In the event of this request not 
being complied ‘with, Mr. Barrington will have an 
opportunity ere long of explaining to Mr. —, in 
Sydney, New South Wales, that he (Mr. —) has 
been guilty of an act of egregious folly.’ 


“ Fourteen months passed away when, one 
morning, my husband received a letter from 
a gentleman in the Colonial Office. He 
clapped his hands, cried Bravo! and then 
read to me as follows : 


‘**My Dear Masor,—The great pickpocket bas 
been as good as his word. My lady is again in 
possession of her brilliants. Do whatever you can 
for Barrington in the colony ; but keep a sharp eye 
upon him, lest he should come back and once more 
get hold of that necklace.’ 


“My husband sent for Barrington to 
inform him of the result of his letter, and he 
took an opportunity of asking the illustri- 
ous man if there were any other valuables 
which he would like to restore to the original 
owners ? 

“¢ Thank you—no !’ was the reply. ‘There 
are, it is true, sundry little articles in safe 
custody at home; but, as it is impossible 


so many conditions that I begin to think the to say what may be in the future, they 
necklace will not be forthcoming after all, had better for the present stand in my own 
And, if it be not, by—’ , name ?’” 
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